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p  ,  More  important  than 

rfa:  •  “m  c  j  any  General  Assembly 
“Officious  Synod  ^heReformed  Church 

of  France  since  the  last  official  Synod  of 
1872  is  this  seventh  “officious”  Synod  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Anduze,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  a  State  Church,  it  may  be  explained 
that  an  “official”  Synod  (or  General  As¬ 
sembly)  is  called  by,  or  more  properly, 
with  the  sanction  of,  the  Government. 
As  the  Government  takes  no  cognizance 
of  any  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  an  Official  Synod  must  repre¬ 
sent  the  entire  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  But  in  1872  there  was  a  divis¬ 
ion  in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  “Liberal”  wing 
holding  views  of  a  more  or  less  modern 
and  modified  Pelagianism,  but  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  conservative  wing 
in  declining  on  principle  to  recognize 
subscription  to  any  Confession  of  Faith 
as  obligatory,  while  the  conservative 
wing  might  not  unfairly  have  been  de- 
scrilx'd  at  that  time  as  ultra  confessional. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  impossible 
for  these  two  bodies  to  meet  in  General 
Synod.  The  larger  conservative,  or,  as 
it  prefers  to  call  itself,  evangelical  wing 
has  met  triennially  in  a  Synod  which  by 
the  easy  accommodation  of  the  French 
language  has  been  though  not  officiel,  yet 
officieux  and  therefore  equally  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  smaller  liberal  bodv  has  also 


met  triennially  under  another  title,  its 
governing  body  being  a  Fraternal  Com¬ 
mission  and  both  wings  electing  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  Central  Council  which  alone 
is  recognized  by  the  government. 


Mutual 

n  ,  •  was  natural,  the  differ- 

ence  of  opinion  between 
these  two  wings  was  very  marked  and 
in  general  very  bitter.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  the  bitterness  decreased.  The 
growing  amity  was  to  be  attributed,  in 
the  first  place  to  the  movement  of  mind 
in  the  process  of  the  years,  and  in  the 
second  to  the  position  of  the  Reformed 
Church  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  atheism  of  the  country  on 
the  other.  As  to  doctrinal  questions, 
both  sides  have  been  gradually  approach¬ 
ing  one  another,  in  part  by  the  necessity 
felt  by  the  liberals  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  clearly  from  the  Unitarian  Church, 
which  split  off  from  the  Reformed  in  the 
early  sixties  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gifted  Athanase  Coquerel,  and  in  part 
by  the  influence  of  the  time,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  modern  critical  study,  upon  the 
“evangelical”  theolog}-,  which  while  still 
conservative  has  greatly  broadened  and 
has  sympathetically  accepted  nearly  all 
the  conclusions  of  modern  scholarship 
with  the  exception  of  certain  teachings 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  Here, 
however,  there  is  still  a  gap  between  the 
two  wings,  but  the  important  difference 
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between  the  present  and  former  times  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  both  wings  are  now 
earnestly  seeking  for  a  common  ground 
on  this  important  and  crucial  doctrine. 

D  ,  .  •  u  Unquestionahlv  the  re- 

Relations  with  ,  *  r  r  i 

•  j  lations  of  the  Keformed 
1  hose  Outside  1.^*1  .  r 

Church  to  the  rest  of 

the  State  have  had  much  to  do  iu  bring¬ 
ing  these  two  wings  to  this  earnest  de¬ 
sire  for  conciliation  and  ‘‘peace  with 
honor.”  As  was  carefully  explained 
three  years  ago,  Avhen  the  liberal  wing 
invited  the  Synod  sitting  in  Bordeaux  to 
unite  with  them  in  joint  Conference  at 
Lyons  in  the  following  :  u  umn,  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  Reformed  Church  should 
present  a  united  front  against  the  cal¬ 
umnies  of  Rome  and  the  efforts  of  Rome 
to  capture  the  army  and  through  it 
the  government  (made  notably  evident 
through  the  Dreyfus  case  then  not  set¬ 
tled)  was  one  motive  urged  for  such 
a  Conference,  and  the  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  strong  campaign  against  athe¬ 
ism  and  immorality  was  the  other.  As 
our  readers  may  remember,  the  Lyons 
Conference  was  held  in  October,  1899. 
and  was  a  very  notable  one.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  found  impracticable  for  the  two 
wings  of  the  Church  so  to  unite  doctrin- 
ally  as  to  entitle  them  to  ask  for  the  call¬ 
ing  of  an  Official  Synod — the  darling 
wish  of  the  whole  Church — but  they  did 
agree  to  work  together  as  one  in  the 
moral  field,  and  upon  the  results  of  this 
Conference  being  given  to  the  iniblic. 
the  other  T’rotestant  churches  of  France 
— Lutheran,  Methodist.  Baptist  and  Free 
Reformed — joined  heartily  in  the  same 
movement.  Since  when  French  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  the 
campaign  against  anarchy,  infidelity,  in¬ 
temperance.  the  obscene  press,  Sunday 
desecration,  and  other  moral  plagues  that 
afflict  France. 


_.  „  .  Matters  having  come  to 

The  Preoccupation  .^1  •  >  1  • 

c  ,  c-  1  this  hanpv  conclusion 

or  the  ovnod  -  *  • 

three  years  ago.  it  was 

fondlv  hoped  by  many  in  both  wings  of 
the  Church  that  doctrinal  agreement 
would  come  about  naturally,  and  per¬ 
haps  almost  “without  observation.”  This 
hope  has.  however,  by  no  means  been  ful¬ 
filled  ;  on  the  contrary  (as  might  per¬ 


haps  have  been  foreseen)  dogmatic  dis¬ 
cussion  has  not  for  thirty  years  been  so 
actively  carried  on  as  in  these  years  since 
the  Lyons  Conference.  One  feature  of 
these  discussions,  however,  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  every  careful  student 
of  the  French  religious  press  during  this 
jieriod — namely  the  truly  Christian  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  on. 
Keen,  incisive,  intensely  earnest  thev 
have  been,  but  almost  invariably  urbane 
and  true-brotherly.  And  the  result  of 
them  has  been  a  more  ardent  desire  than 
ever  to  discover  a  common  doctrinal 
ground  with  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ.  In  this  spirit  the  Synod  assem¬ 
bled  at  Anduze  on  the  26th  of  last 
month. 

ry,, .  j  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 

how  naturally  under 
^  these  circumstances,  a 

third  party  should  have  grown  up  in  the 
church — belonging  indeed  exclusivelv  to 
the  evangelical  wing,  yet  closely  allied 
in  spirit  to  the  pacificating  members  of 
the  liberal  branch.  This  is  the  party  of 
pacification,  which  roughly  speaking  in¬ 
cludes  the  more  liberal  minded  among 
the  evangelicals.  In  general  they  are  the 
younger  men,  and  the  leaders  in  those 
activities  which  were  initiated  at  Lyons — 
men  to  whom  dogma  appears  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  morals,  especially  under 
the  existing  conditions  in  France.  The 
leader  of  this  party  is  probably  Elie  Gou- 
nelle.  the  pastor  of  the  enormous  church 
of  Roubaix.  the  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Christian  Socialism,  the  founder  of  the 
Solidarity  movement,  and  prominent  in 
that  “Kingdom"  movement  which  has 
taken  on  such  large  proportions  in  these 
years,  and  whose  organ  L’ Avant-Garde, 
founded  about  two  vears  ago.  is  exert¬ 
ing  an  immense  influence  in  the  Church. 
With  Pastor  Gounelle  are  of  course  all 
those  young  pastors  and  laymen,  the 
vounger  Monods.  the  Merles  d’Aubigne, 
the  .Kndres  and  others  etiually  we’l  known 
in  France,  though  not  inheriting  names 
of  international  repute,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Messianists  (the  word  “Kingdom” 
not  being  greatly  approved  in  France) 
and  who  being  Christian  Socialists  are 
eminentlv  useful  in  modifying  the  evils 
of  the  atheistic  socialism  now  so  power- 
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fill  in  France.  These  yonn<j  men,  not 
less  by  the  eminent  scholarship  of  their 
leaders  (Jean  Monnier,  Professor  of 
Theolof^y  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
Wilfrid  Monod,  pastor  and  author,  and 
nearly  all  the  theological  faculty  of 
Paris )  than  by  the  large  and  useful  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  whole  body — have  already 
acquired  an  influence  in  the  Church  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  their  numbers,  which  are 
yet  comparatively  few,  and  nearly  all  the 
prominent  men  of  this  body  were  sent  by 
their  Consistories  to  Anduze. 

.  j  It  would  be  a  delightful 

"  task  did  space  permit,  to 

give  a  pen  picture  of  the  little  city  in 
which  was  held  the  Synod,  which  will 
surely  go  down  to  history  among  those 
which  initiate  a  new  era.  A  wonderful 
little  city,  half  Italian,  half  French  in 
architecture  like  most  of  the  smaller  cit¬ 
ies  of  southern  France,  the  view  at  sun¬ 
set  as  one  crosses  the  wide  plain,  to  where 
it  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the  Cevennes 
— mountains  forever  sacred  in  Protestant 
history — nestled  at  the  foot  of  two  giant 
hills  between  which  the  little  river  Gar- 
don.  that  has  often  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  issues  forth  to  the 
plain. 

plain,  the  setting  sun  turning  the  gran¬ 
ite  mountain  masses  'to  amethyst — it  is 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  through 
life.  Here  in  this  little  city  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  first  preached  in  1547  by  a 
monk  sent  there  as  Lenten  preacher.  The 
good  news  was  received  by  the  people 
with  joy,  by  the  priests  with  abhorrence, 
and  these  two  sentiments  made  the  his- 
torv  of  Anduze  for  the  best  part  of  three 
centuries.  In  thirteen  years  the  whole 
city  except  three  families  had  embraced 
the  new  doctrines  and  persecution  was 
let  loose  in  all  its  fury.  Notwithstanding 
which  the  number  of  Protestants  was  so 
great  that  the  temple,  built  in  1590,  and 
repaired  in  1767,  is  the  largest  Protes¬ 
tant  church  in  France,  seating  more  than 
3,000  persons.  As  the  little  city  now 
contains  only  3,600  inhabitants  it  is  never 
filled  except  on  great  occasions  when  the 
Protestants  from  all  the  mountain  vil¬ 
lages  flock  to  it.  It  was  hardly  too  large 
for  the  recent  Synod,  so  deep  and  wide¬ 


spread  was  the  interest,  so  many  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  it  from  all  parts  of 
France. 


Appeal  of  the  One  of  the  most  inter- 
Third  Partv 

mg  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  was  an  overture  presented  to  the 
great  Synod  of  the  Northeast  by  Elie 
Gounelle  and  other  members  of  the  partv 
of  conciliation,  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Synod.  The  Overture  ^ates  that 
being  “vitally  concerned  with  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  between  members  of  the  Offi¬ 
cious  Synod,  and  desirous  of  assuring 
peace  and  union  among  the  evangelical 
churches,  convinced  with  \’inet  that  a 
church  which  does  not  confess  its  faith 
has  none,  .  .  .  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  each  member  of  our  synodal 
churches  shall  personally  and  loyally  ad¬ 
here  to  his  declaration  of  faith,  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Officious  Synod  has 
never  thought  of  exacting  a  blind  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  letter  of  the  (Tonfession  .  .  it 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  General  Sy¬ 
nod  will  declare  that  it  holds,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  per¬ 
sonal  adhesion  to  it.  the  independence 
of  theological  thought  as  the  essential 
condition  and  indispensable  guarantee  of 
the  sincerity,  progress  and  life  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  churches.” 

Then  follow  a  number  of  points  upon 
which  it  desires  the  Synod  to  pronounce. 
This  manifesto,  signed  by  prominent 
members  of  the  party  of  conciliation, 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  Church  at  large. 
A  number  of  the  provincial  Synods 
adopted  it,  and  it  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  at  Anduze.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  direction  in  which  the  minds 
of  men  are  turning,  not  only  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  but  in  the  liberal  wing,  that  Mr. 
Gonnelle,  writing  of  the  Overture  in  La 
J’ic  Xoiircllc  remarks:  “Over  against  a 
professional  Christianity  is  arising,  not 
the  liberal  and  rational  Christianity, 
which  has  had  its  day,  but  the  social 
Christianity  whose  sun  is  now  rising.” 

T,,  The  spirit  which  ani- 

The  Cone, l»,ory  Assembly 

P’”  was  truly  defined  by 

Prof.  E.  Doumergue,  of  the  Seminary  at 
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^lontauban  (conservative)  in  Christian- 
isme  ail  XXnie  Siecle,  a  fortnight  before 
the  meeting  of  Synod.  “We  must  go  to 
Synod  with  the  firm  resolution  to  push 
explanations  and  even  legitimate  conces¬ 
sions  to  their  largest  limit.  For  the  rest, 
God  will  provide.”  And  the  editor  of 
the  same  journal  writing  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assembly  believes  that  the  whole 
body  will  be  at  one  in  finding  the  secret 
of  the  church’s  strength  to  be  a  strong- 
faith  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and 
keeping  it  ever  close  to  Christ,  that  bonds 
of  mutual  love  will  be  drawn  more  close¬ 
ly  by  the  meeting  and  that  it  will  be  the 
starting  point  of  new  progress. 

.  .pj  ..  So  intense  was  the  in- 

,  terest  felt  in  this  meet- 

ing  that  the  Huguenot 
of  the  Ccvennes  a  local  religious  weekly 
issued  a  daily  edition  during  the  session 
of  Synod,  a  special  subscription  being 
asked  for  and  being  resp>onded  to  from 
all  parts  of  France.  This  was. of  course 
the  more  necessary  as  the  secular  papers 
give  little  attention  to  religious  news. 
It  should  be  remembered  however  that 
Paris  has  a  religious  daily  Le  Signal 
whose  editor  M.  Reveillaud,  recently 
elected  to  the  Chamlxjr  of  Deputies,  was 
also  a  Commissioner  to  Synod.  Le  Sig¬ 
nal  would  surely  publish  excellent  daily 
reports,  though  not,  of  course,  a  com¬ 
plete  compte  rendu  such  as  the  Church 
evidently  desired. 


_  ^  A  second  overture. 

Request  for  signed  by  a  very  large 

Revision  ^  number  of  men  prom¬ 

inent  in  the  church,  among  them  Elie 
Gounelle  and  the  young  men  of  his 
school,  asked  for  a  Committee  “charged 
to  consult  the  provincial  Synods  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  next  General  Synod  a  plan 
for  a  Confession  of  faith  which  shall 
take  account  of  the  present  state  of 
minds”  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  social  conditions,  and 
prepare  a  confession  better  adapted  to 
present  conditions  than  that  adopted  in 
1872.  The  document  is  a  striking  one, 
but  the  “revision”  which  it  asks  for  by 
no  means  leans  toward  “liberalism”  as 
represented  by  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
church,  but  rather  toward  that  “Gospel 


of  the  Kingdom”  which  men  in  both 
wings  are  actively  preaching. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  the 
meeting  to  which  we  shall 
Session  return  next  week  when  full 

reports  may  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  we  simply  state  that  Pastor  Lacharet 
of  the  Church  Sainte-Marie,  Paris,  was  elect¬ 
ed  Moderator,  and  M.  Bruguiere  president  of 

the  very  important  Permanent  Committee 

which  has  large  powers  during  the  three  years’ 
interval  between  the  meetings  of  General  Syn¬ 
od.  It  met,  for  example,  ten  times  between 
the  Synod  of  Bordeaux  and  that  of  Anduze 
and  initiated  a  number  of  important  move¬ 
ments.  M.  Bruguiere,  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent,  in  making  his  report  characterized  the 
situation  of  the  church  “as  very  serious,  but 
not  so  grave  as  some  easily  alarmed  minds 
seem  to  view  it”  and  urged  every  one  to  ex¬ 
press  his  mind  “with  Christian  confidence  and 
entire  frankness,”  being  “united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  love  and  a  common  faith  in  the 
Saviour.”  A  special  committee  on  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  was  appointed  with  M.  Bru¬ 
guiere  chairman,  it  being  impossible  for 
any  but  an  official  Synod  to  revise  or  modify 
the  existing  Confession  or  more  properly 
Declaration  of  Faith  adopted  in  1872.  The 
function  of  this  committee  is  chiefly  to  decide 
upon  the  significance  and  binding  character 
of  subscription,  and  upon  their  decision  of 
this  question  (if  adopted  by  the  next  Synod) 
will  largely  depend  that  union  of  the  two 
wings  which  will  make  possible  an  official 
Synod.  For  though  this  Committee  of  Re¬ 
vision  has  no  official  authority  to  revise,  it 
has  the  power  to  suggest  revisions  which  will 
indicate  the  stand  which  would  be  made  by 
the  majority  in  the  event  of  an  official  Synod. 


.  We  are  so  familiar  with 
The  Gospel  in 

Portugal 

erations  been  dominant  in  Portugal  that 
it  is  with  almost  as  much  astonishment 
as  pleasure  that  we  learn  that  there  is 
hardly  a  village  in  that  kingdom  so  re¬ 
mote  and  sequestered  as  not  to  have 
heard  the  good  news  of  salvation.  This 
is  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
which,  introduced  at  Oporto  in  1896,  has 
in  less  than  six  years  spread  into  the 
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twelve  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  has  organized  itinerating  tours  by 
which  the  Gospel  has  been  carried  over 
hill  and  valley  into  every  corner  of  the 
country.  The  ideal  of  the  devoted  lead¬ 
ers,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  de  Silva  of  Oporto, 
and  Mr.  J-  A.  dos  Santos  a  Silva  of  Lis¬ 
bon  is  said  to  be  “to  make  every  Union¬ 
ist  a  Christian.”  Every  one  of  the  twelve 
associations  carries  on  night  schools  for 
working  men,  the  teachers  being  members 
of  the  association  who  serv^e  without  sal¬ 
ary.  The  classes  of  the  central  asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Oporto,  are  attended  by  more 
than  two  hundred  working  men.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  in  Portugal  8o 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiterate. 


p,  .  ,  Naturally  the  Church  of 

^  .  Rome  looks  upon  these 

OppoMtion  proceedings  with  mark¬ 

ed  disapproval.  Happily  the  law,  even 
in  Portugal,  has  robbed  it  of  much  of  the 
power  of  ancient  days.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  has  more  than  once  denounced 
the  evangelists,  on  the  ground  that  they 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  official 
religion  of  the  State.  Their  chief  method, 
however,  is  poisoning  the  popular  mind 
against  the  young  men  by  the  appeal  to 
patriotism.  Unhappily — for  themselves — 
they  perforce  administer  the  antidote  with 
the  poison,  for  if,  as  they  say,  the  “new 
gospel  is  not  Portuguese,”  the  reply  is 
only  too  evident,  “neither  is  the  State 
Church,  being  as  its  name  proclaims,  Ro¬ 
man.”  But  the  “new  gospel”  is  eagerly 
heard  by  “young  Portugal,”  and  by  all 
whose  faces  are  turned  to  the  sunrise  of 
a  new  time. 


Death  of  a 
Founder 


With  Maximilian  Per- 
rot,  who  died  in  Geneva 
last  April,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Switzer¬ 
land  lost  its  founder  and  leader,  and  the 
Reformed  Church  one  of  its  most  valued 
and  useful  la\Tnen.  Maximilian  Perrot 
was  nineteen  years  old  when,  returning 
to  his  father’s  house  because  of  the  in¬ 
terruption  to  his  studies  in  France  and 
Germany  caused  by  failing  eyesight,  he 
formed  a  group  of  young  men  who  feel¬ 
ing  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  religious  life,  had  lately  undertaken 


to  meet  together  regularly  for  prayer 
and  Bible  study.  This  was  in  1849;  *** 
1851  this  little  company  began  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  similar  groups  in  France,  Hol¬ 
land.  England,  Scotland,  and  other  points 
of  Switzerland  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Geneva 
of  the  great  French  pastor,  Adolph  Mo- 
nod,  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  Switzerland  was  formed 
with  26  members  of  whom  young  Perrot, 
then  twenty-two  years  old,  was  President, 
the  rules  of  the  association  being  defi¬ 
nitely  formulated  a  little  later  during  a 
“fraternal  retreat”  convoked  by  Theodore 
Necker  in  the  ancient  priory  of  Satig- 
ny.  In  1855,  at  the  first  international 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Paris 
Max  Perrot  was  made  one  of  the  Vice- 
presidents.  and  .took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  International 
U^nion,  also  presenting  a  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  Universal  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  session  in  the 
same  city.  Many  of  the  important  move¬ 
ments  of  those  early  years  were  due  to 
Mr.  Perrot’s  initiative  and  zeal.  The 
second  international  convention  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  Geneva  in  1858, 
Mr.  Perrot  presiding  and  opening  the 
conference  with  a  brilliant  address  on 
Calvin,  his  disciples,  and  the  young  Chris¬ 
tians  of  to-day.  Though  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign  his  presidency  of  the  Geneva  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  thirteen  years,  because  of 
fragile  health,  he  always  considered  the 
honorary  presidency,  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  as  a  true  pastoral  vocation, 
and  his  best  powers  and  all  his  strength 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  in  an  innumer¬ 
able  number  of  ways.  His  life  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  and  identified  with  the 
movement,  or  more  properly  with  the 
cause  which  in  his  opinion  the  movement 
was  the  best  method  of  serving.  His 
death  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  city, 
church,  and  country. 


A  Career  for  Somebody 

How  many  of  the  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  young  men  who  have  just  graduat¬ 
ed  from  college, and  are  facing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  life  work,  realize  that  there 
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is  one  profession  which  is  not  ‘‘  over 
crowded.”  The  secretaries  of  the- 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  say 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  they  have  to  contend  is  that 
of  competent  leadership.  In  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  this  country  there  are  usually 
two  hundred  vacancies  every  year,  made 
in  general  by  the  men  being  promoted  to 
better  positions,  but  often  by  their  being 
called  to  positions  of  trust  in  others 
spheres  of  work.  For  the  training  which 
is  received  in  Association  work  fits 
men  for  leadership  everywhere,  while 
managers  of  great  enterprises  naturally 
turn  to  the  Associations  when  they  are 
seeking  for  men  of  tested  character  and 
ability. 

To  fill  these  two  hundred  vacancies 
the  secretaries  look  to  the  training 
schools  at  Xorthfield  and  Chicago,  and 
in  these  they  find,  they  say,  about  a  tenth 
of  the  number  they  need — this  year,  to 
be  exact,  these  schools  will  furnish  twen¬ 
ty-four  men  to  this  work.  The  field  is 
one  which  calls  for  men  of  varied  abilities 
— physical  directors,  educational  direc¬ 
tors  leaders  of  boys’ work,  and  many  other 
branches."  College  men  of  character 
and  standing,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to 
serve  their  generation,  can  find  outside 
the  ministry  no  more  noble  sphere  of 
w'ork  than  this,  of  intelligent  and  con¬ 
secrated  leadership. 

Evangelism  and  the  Nation 

When  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Taylor  of  Roches¬ 
ter  was  in  attendance  at  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  as  a  Commissioner,  he  preached 
in  the  Central  Church  on  the  te.xt  Oh 
that  the  sahation  of  Israel  were  come 
out  of  Zion!  The  salvation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  by  the  church  was  his  theme,  the 
intimate  alliance  between  religion  and 
patriotism  when  both  are  raised  to  their 
highest  terms.  It  has  been  our  hope  to 
give  this  sermon  as  a  whole* to  our  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  while  waiting  for  this  hope  to 
be  realized*  we  would  emphasize  his  cen¬ 
tral  thought,  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  for  the  nation,  and  would  con¬ 
nect  the  thought  with  those  movements 
toward  evangelization  which  are  taking 
place  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  ami 


success  in  various  parts  of  this  country, 
and  which  we  hope  may  soon  be  fully 
inaugurated  in  this  city,  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation. 

That,  as  Dr.  Taylor,  insisted,  “one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  church  to-day 
is  a  quickened  sense  of  her  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  nation,”  is  we  believe  becoming 
more  and  more  clearly  recognized  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  church  is  acting  upon  the 
sense  of  resix)nsibility  she  already  has. 
Surely  Dr.  Taylor’s  sermon  fell  upon 
all  the  better  ground  that  the  thought  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  turned 
toward  evangelization,  all  the  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  successful  evangelizing 
work  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  elsewhere  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee.  The  church  is  hegin- 
ning  to  perceive  that  as  Dr.  Taylor 
l)ointed  out.  the  very  fact  of  the  entire 
separation  between  church  and  State 
renders  the  church  in  this  country  not 
less  but  more  responsible  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  and  while  denomina¬ 
tional  distinctions  tend  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  the  increasing 
comple.xity  of  life  to  hlur  the  single  aim 
which  should  be  supreme  with  every 
Christian,  there  are  not  lacking  evidences 
that  the  church  of  God  is  awaking  to  a 
new  sense  of  national  duty,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  it  is  coincident  if  not  con¬ 
terminous  with  religious  duty. 

Many  illustrations  of  this  gradual 
awakening  might  be  given — the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  federation  of  churches,  the 
movement  for  civic  improvement,  the 
leaders  in  which  as  in  every  important 
movement  are  sure  to  be  religious  men 
and  women,  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  Christian  Associations  and  the  awak¬ 
ened  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  for  her  young  people;  but  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  new  movement  for 
evangelization.  By  way  of  illustration 
let  us  single  out  two  cities  as  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  two  different  but  success¬ 
ful  methods,  the  denominational  and  the 
interdenominational. 

The  first,  naturally,  is  Philadelphia,  in 
which  the  movement  was  born  three 
years  ago,  in  our  own  denomination,  and 
the  success  of  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
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nient  of  Asseinl)ly's  Committee  last  year. 
Now  in  its  fourth  season  it  can  no  long¬ 
er  l>e  said  to  have  merely  the  success  of 
curiosity.  Its  progress  has  been  mark¬ 
edly  uniform  and  its  results  notably  per¬ 
manent.  During  the  second  week  of 
this  season,  notwithstanding  much  rain 
there  was  an  aggregate  attendance'  of 
over  thirty  thousand.  Meetings  are 
held  nightly  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  te.its.  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  also 
in  an  open  square  in  the  neediest  part  of 
the  city.  Xoon-day  services  have  been 
conducted  daily  on  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall  and  from  the  steps  of  old  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  with  audiences  of  three  to 
five  hundred  in  each  place.  Services  in 
Fainnount  Park  are  held  on  Sunday 
mornings  with  audiences  of  a  thousand 
or  more.  In  all  these  ])laces  a  perman¬ 
ent  impression  is  made  upon  some,  as  the 
numljcr  of  persons  who  seek  jjrivate  in¬ 
terviews  makes  evident.  Uf  the  services 
at  Independence  Hall  especially  the  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Ely,  writes;  The  atmos¬ 
phere  seems  in  this  place  to  be  filled  with 
Cosj>el  truth,  and  every  noon  there  is  a 
quietness  and  a  reverence  that  even  the 
least  interested  speak  of  as  something 
remarkable.  They  say  they  feel  the 
very  jwesence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
they  stand  and  listen  to  the  truth  pro¬ 
claimed. 

There  is  nothing  superficial  in  this 
work ;  the  ten  theological  students  de¬ 
tailed  one  to  a  tent  to  follow  up  inquir¬ 
ers,  the  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  who 
nightly  help  in  ushering  and  in  after¬ 
meetings,  the  wisely  planned  children's 
services,  especially  the  weekly  gather¬ 
ing  of  all  the  workers  for  reports,  con¬ 
ference  and  prayer  are  so  many  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  thoroughness  and  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  work. 

“There  is  a  hopefulness  and  an  earn¬ 
estness  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
the  Committee.”  writes  Mr.  Ely,  “such 
as  has  not  been  realized  before,  and  there 
is  an  interest  and  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  various  Churches  such  as  has  not 
1>cen  experienced  before :  and  there  is 
also  a  rearliness  on  the  part  of  those  that 
do  not  regularly  attend  Church  services 
to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  in  simplic¬ 


ity  that  we  have  not  noticed  hitherto  in 
the  work.”  Surely  the  church  may  look 
for  great  results  from  this  work. 

In  Cleveland  the  work  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  denomination,  nor  ap¬ 
parently  has  it  been  in  any  great  degree 
a  concerted  work,  though  naturally  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  North  and  the  South 
Presbyterian  Churches  indeed  last  year 
began  open  air  work  in  a  small  way.  This 
year  eight  churches  of  five  denomina¬ 
tions  unite  to  hold  service  in  a  park,  and 
have  so  far  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  Park  Board  that  it  supplies  chairs 
and  a  platform.  Some  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  jiersons  have  attended  at  one 
time.  The  Cass  Avenue  ( formerly 
North)  Church  is  holding,  with  the  help 
of  its  elders,  open  air  services  in  a  va¬ 
cant  lot.  one  of  the  leading  undertakers 
of  the  city  furnishing  seats.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Ba])tist  Church  is  preaching  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  square  simply  mounted'  on  a  box, 
with  no  choir  or  music,  but  with  good 
audiences.  C)ther  churches  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that,  as  one  pastor  writes, 
the  truly  active  Church  not  only  has  its 
Pastor  at  home  and  its  Pastor  abroad, 
but  its  every  member  feeling  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  going  to  his  neighbor 
with  the  invitation  to  come  to  Christ. 
M’hen  all  our  churches  become  thus  act¬ 
ive  we  may  indeed  look  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  nation  to  come  out  of  Zion. 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to  make 
New  York  a  peculiarly  difficult  city  for 
initiating  any  such  work.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  money  has  not  been  subscribed 
in  any  such  amount  as  to  make  possible 
even  a  small  imitation  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  work.  Yet  our  ministers  are  not 
waiting  for  money :  many  of  them  are 
using  that  which  is  in  their  hand.  A 
number  of  independ(?nt  movements  have 
already  l>een  chronicled  in  these  pages. 
One  to  which  a  mere  allusion  is  else¬ 
where  made,  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Bedford  Park  Church,  the 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin.  It  is  a  movement 
which  has  two  forms  of  activity. 
In  view  of  the  thousands  who  every  fair 
Sunday  go  up  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
this  church  is  holding  an  open  air  ser- 
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vice  on  the  corner  of  Pelham  Avenue 
and  I^rillard  Place,  with  the  help  of  a 
small  organ  and  about  50  singers  from 
the  congregation.  The  pastor  has  done 
the  preaching  with  occasional  help  from 
others.  An  immense  number  pass  that 
corner  all  afternoon  and  at  four  o'clock 
when  the  service  is  held  there  are  gener¬ 
ally  a  couple  of  hundred  people  always 
in  the  audience. 

The  other  work  is  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Italians  employed  on  public  works 
in  that  neighborhood,  principally  on  the 
Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  A  service  is 
held  for  them  in  the  Church  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  Rev.  Alberto  Peccorini,  a 
young  Italian  clergyman,  preaching  the 
sermon.  This  work  appears  to  us  to 
be  peculiarly  important. 

It  may  be  urged  that  no  amount  of 
evangelization  can  be  expected  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  nation ;  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  thousands  or  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  individuals,  especially  of  the 
“unevangelized  masses,”  will  not  cure 
the  evils  which  afflict  society.  We  are 
not  of  that  opinion.  The  world  was 
Christianized  and  an  indescribably  cor 
rupt  society  was  purified  by  “the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  masses”  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  Church  is  now 
as  it  ever  has  been  the  sail  of  the  earth. 
It  may  have  lost  its  savor  and  become 
so  far  V- >uh’<  ss  for  the  saving  of  so¬ 
ciety  :  but  let  it  be  once  more  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  savor, of  life,  and  it  will 
once  again  be  potent,  even  to  the  saving 
of  this  nation,  the  saving  of  the  world. 
It  is  as  Dr.  Taylor  said,  “not  until  all 
’he  Lord’s  people  are  willing  servants 
In  this  work — not  until  each  individual 
di.sciple’s  life  becomes  a  leavening  force 
in  the  mass  of  humanity — will  the  day  of 
God’s  power  come,”  but  then  It  will 
surely  come.  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly ! 

Editorial  Notes 

The  following  is  entitled  to  promin¬ 
ence  : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: — 
May  I  make  a  verbal  correction?  The 
types  Sometimes  create  great  transform¬ 
ations.  In  my  article  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  I  referred  to  the  “Inerrancy” 


deliverance  of  the  Portland  General  As¬ 
sembly.  It  goes  out  as  the  "Infancy” 
deliverance :  perhaps  because  the  “Elect 
infants  dying  in  infancy”  overture  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  great  question 
under  discussion,  and  suggested  the  idea 
in  the  jirinting  office  that  tlie  deliverance 
of  1892  was  an  explanation  of  that  much 
abused  phrase.  I  take  kindly  to  the  typ¬ 
ographical  slip.  As  I  believe  all  infants 
d3'ing  in  infancy  are  elect  and  saved,  so 
that  Portland  deliverance  was  foreor¬ 
dained  and  is  certain  of  continuance  as 
the  belief  of  our  church :  held  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  still  witnessed  for. 

R.  M.  Patterson. 

We  must  assure  Dr.  Patterson,  how¬ 
ever,  in  justification  of  the  oflfense,  that 
being  amazed  to  find  the  word  “Infancy” 
in  the  page  proofs,  we  sent  for  the  copy, 
and  with  our  best  spectacles  couldn’t 
make  the  word  read  “Inerrancy”  as  our 
memory  told  us  it  ought  to  read.  And 
yet  Dr.  Patterson  writes  a  beautifully 
clear  hand.  Another  argument  for  the 
total  depravity  of  inanimate  things — if 
words  are  inanimate. 

We  particularly  commend  to  the 
prayerful  consideration  of  our  readers 
the  leading  article  in  this  number.  Syn¬ 
odical  Missionary  Richardson’s  concise, 
comprehensive  and  impressive  review  of 
our  country  from  the  Christian’s  stand¬ 
point,  with  its  clear  presentation  of  our 
field,  our  work,  our  opportunity,  our 
duty,  our  prayer,  our  supreme  ideal. 
Seldom,  we  think,  has  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  the  church,  the  conditions  with 
which  it  has  to  deal  to  make  our  coun¬ 
try  truly  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
been  so  abh'  and  so  inspiringly  put  into 
so  few  words.  Please  (^d  it  may  prove 
the  seed  of  new  efficiency  planted  in  the 
good  soil  of  every  reader’s  heart! 

The  Scmainc  Rcligicuse  of  Geneva 
gives  as  the  leading  article  of  a  recent 
issue  a  translation  of  so  much  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  address  on  the  Study 
of  the  Bible,  delivered  some  time  ago 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  as  it  was  republished  not  long  since 
in  The  Evangelist,  prefacing  the  trans¬ 
lation  with  a  warm  eulogy  of  our  Pres¬ 
ident. 


A  Noble  Purpose  and  a  Supreme  Ideal 


Rev.  C.  F. 

A  gootl  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig 
trees  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil 
olive  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou 
shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.  A  land  in 
which  the  developments  of  the  art  of 
commerce,  of  discovery,  of  invention, 
and  their  execution  seemingly  has  no 
limit.  A  land  in  which  the  best  blood 
of  all  nations  commingle,  where  the  true 
type  of  manhood  is  the  best  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  best  races  and  nationalities  and 
tribes  and  tongues  united  in  one  stature. 
A  land  on  which  the  sun  never  sets; 
while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are 
kissing  good-night  yonder  Aleutian  isles 
the  first  rays  of  a  new  morning  are  smit¬ 
ing  the  bared  forehead  of  the  sturdy 
woodsman  in  the  pine  forests  of  Maine. 
A  land  in  which  there  is  perpetual  winter 
with  its  fields  of  ice  and  snow,  and  per¬ 
petual  summer  with  its  fields  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  With  wealth  beyond  compu¬ 
tation,  with  population  increasing  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  estimates  of  to-day  are  out¬ 
grown  to-morrow,  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave, — This  is 
Our  Country. 

The  30,000  native  population  of  Alaska 
in  their  heathenism,  with  its  horrible 
customs  and  evil  spirits ;  the  three  and 
one-half  millions  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  wearied  and  worn  out  by  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  priesthood,  as  peo- 
])le  have  seldom  been  wearied  and  worn ; 
the  267,000  Indians,  embittered  by  being 
robbed  by  government  officials  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  unprincipled  adventurers ;  the 
265,000  Mexicans,  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious,  alien  in  their  ideas  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  Romish  in  their  religion,  crude  in 
their  manner  of  life,  and  void  of  aspir¬ 
ation  toward  anything  useful ;  the  300,- 
000  Mormons  with  their  crime,  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  falsehood,  with  the  vagaries  of 
Joseph  Smith  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  family,  dishonoring  the  flag,  and  de¬ 
fying  the  authority  of  the  government; 
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the  2,000,000  mountain  whites  in  their 
ignorance  and  vice,  fearfully  degraded 
and  shamefully  neglected;  the  millions 
of  native  and  foreign  population  in  our 
large  cities,  where  may  be  seen  social 
evil  invading  the  peace  and  security  ol 
families,  destroying  household  ties,  es¬ 
tranging  the  child  from  the  parent  and 
the  parent  from  the  child;  wickedness 
assuming  the  revolting  forms  of  defiance 
to  law  and  hatred  towards  every  kind 
of  constituted  government ;  infidelity 
profaning  all  rehgion  and  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  and  im¬ 
mortality  leading  to  impiety,  undis¬ 
guised  anarchy,  and  scornful  atheism ; 
the  workmen  in  our  factories,  the  fann¬ 
ers  and  ranchmen  on  our  great  plains 
and  along  our  rich  mountain  valleys, 
the  men  in  our  mines,  smelters,  and  log¬ 
ging  camps,  the  inhabitants  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  towns  lying  along  the  great 
lines  of  railroad,  east  and  west,  the  hea¬ 
then  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific, — This  is  Our  Field. 

To  send  to  the  degraded  natives  of 
the  far  north,  not  only  the  Gospel,  but 
the  primer,  the  teacher  of  industrial  arts, 
and  the  skilled  surgeon  of  the  hospital; 
to  lift  up  the  red  man  to  civilization  and 
citizenship,  not  only  by  the  Gospel,  but 
also  by  all  the  appliances  adapted  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen ;  to  show  to  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  Cubans  a  way  out  from 
the  misery  of  long  time  oppression  which 
had  almost  taken  away  hope ;  to  do  all 
we  can  to  rid  Utah  and  its  people  of  their 
superstition  and  delusion ;  to  carry  to 
the  mountaineers  the  dawn  of  a  blessed 
day  of  emancipation  from  ignorance  and 
vice ;  to  seek  all  straying  sheep  and  wan¬ 
dering  prodigals  in  order  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  fold ;  to  carry  everywhere 
a  message  which  shall  transform  char¬ 
acter,  mould  communities,  enlighten  the 
conscience,  strengthen  the  principles  and 
regulate  the  conduct ;  to  beget  a  hieh 
and  reverential  regard  for  God  and  His 
Word;  to  kindle  a  desire  for  the  best 
interests  of  societv  in  material  as  well 
as  in  spiritual  things ;  to  proclaim  a 
Gospel  of  grace,  intelligence,  purity,  and 
salvation  which  shall  regenerate  the 
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homes  of  the  people,  bring  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  liberty  to  them  that  are  bound, 
and  which  shall  jnake  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  glad,  and  cause  the  des¬ 
ert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose, — 
This  is  Our  Work. 

On  the  west  coast,  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  last  fall  were  two  hundred 
Indians,  marching  up  and  down  the  sands 
of  the  Pacific  with  fife  and  dntm,  in¬ 
quiring  how  they  might  find  and  serve 
God.  “Send  us  a  teacher,  we  walk  in 
the  dark,  but  we  want  the  light,”  they 
said.  “You  must  pray  for  a  mission¬ 
ary.”  Down  on  their  knees  they  went 
and  the  music  of  the  wild  waves  they 
lifted  their  cry.  Just  recently,  one  of  the 
Papago  Indian  chiefs  said,  “I  and  my 
people  are  in  great  darkness,  we  have 
been  worshipping  God  the  best  way  we 
know  how ;  we  have  been  looking  for 
a  long  time  for  some  one  to  come  and 
tell  us  more  about  God.”  One  of  the 
most  pathetic  cries  coming  to  the  church 
’to-day  comes  from  15,000  Navajos  in 
Arizona  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
Christian’s  God. 

Hear  the  cry  of  the  grizzled  old  woods¬ 
man  out  in  the  lonely  woods  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  “Yes,  elder,  preach;  I  want  to  hear 
one  more  sermon  before  I  die.  Some  of 
these  nights  I  will  lie  down  in  my  cabin 
and  die  alone.  I  will  go  to  the  Lord  and 
say  to  him,  ‘Lord,  here  I  am.  You  will 
do  the  square  thing  and  not  be  hard  on  a 
poor  fellow  that  never  had  much  of  a 
chance.’  ”  “Why  have  not  the  Presby¬ 
terians  come  to  help  us  sooner?”  asks  one 
old  mountaineer,  while  another  cries, 
“You  have  given  us  a  little,  we  want 
more;  you  have  encouraged  us  to  hope 
for  better  things,  you  must  not  disap¬ 
point  ns  now.”  Fifty  places  in  the  most 
neglected  mission  ground  in  this  hemis- 
]diere.  the  isles  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are 
crying  for  the  light.  So  these,  the  heart 
weary,  the  sin-sick,  the  soul-sore,  heavy- 
oppressed.  downtrodden  multitudes  of 
our  islands,  cities,  mountains,  hills,  and 
plains  grope  for  light  and  ask  us  to 

“Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden. 

Send  forth  the  best  we  breed. 

Go.  bind  oiir  sons  to  exile; 

To  serve  the  captives’  need. 

To  wait,  in  heavy  harness. 


On  fluttered  folk  and  wild. 

Our  new-caught,  sullen  peoples. 

Half  devil  and  half  child.” 

This  is  Our  Opportunity. 

To  take  on  new  courage  and  hope;  to 
refrain  from  being  too  content  with  debt 
paid  and  work  respectably  done ;  to  make 
more  careful  plans  and  special  efforts 
for  greater  growth  and  development;  to 
adopt  system  in  stimulating  interest  and 
gathering  offerings,  to  rise  to  a  larger 
measure  of  self-support;  to  grow  as 
quickly  as  possible  away  from  the  child¬ 
hood  habit  of  dependence  up  into  adult 
power,  being  fired  by  an  ambition  to 
become  independent  churches ;  to  be  su¬ 
premely  loyal  to  our  Board  who  have  put 
forth  most  strenuous  endeavor  and  served 
our  church  as  never  church  has  been 
served ;  to  help  the  church  to  go  forward 
so  that  it  may  take  up  new  work  and  an¬ 
swer  crying  needs ;  to  persuade  ourselves 
and  our  people  that  the  mission  of  the 
church  is  missions;  to  preach  more  ser¬ 
mons  and  broader  sermons  and  heart¬ 
stirring  sermons  on  this  the  grandest  of 
all  themes;  to  remember  that  the  aim  of 
the  church  is  to  evangelize  the  world  and 
push  out  the  lines  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
possible  until  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  are  reached, — This  is  Our  Duty. 
“Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden. 

In  patience  to  abide. 

To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 
And  check  the  show  of  pride; 

By  open  speech  and  simple. 

An  hundred  times  made  plain. 

To  seek  another’s  profit 
And  work  another’s  gain.” 

For  special  blessings,  for  a  general  re¬ 
vival  of  pure  religion  that  shall  fling  the 
harvest  joy  from  state  to  state  through 
all  our  land,  and  for  full  preparation  to 
do  our  full  share  in  not  only  winning  our 
country  for  Christ,  but  in  evangelizing 
the  whole  world, — This  is  Our  Prayer. 

That  we  mav  be  loyal  and  true  to 
Our  Country,  that  we  mav  realize  how 
vast  and  important  Our  Field,  that  we 
may  be  brave  and  devoted  to  Our  Work, 
that  we  may  be  quick  and  eager  to  seize 
Our  Opportunity,  that  we  may  be  faith¬ 
ful  and  earnest  in  the  performance  of 
Our  Dutv.  that  we  may  be  fervent  and 
never  ceasing  in  Our  Pravers.  this  should 
be  our  noble  purpose  and  supreme  ideal. 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 
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The  Brief  Statement  From  a  Confessional 


..tkwjk  Standpoint 

,  ,  “  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Straus 


The  New  Statement  might  naturally 
be  assumed  to  contain  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  confessional  stamp.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  statement  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  Its  makers  were  instructed  not 
to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession.  The 
terms  “Calvinistic”  and  “Reformed”  are 
historically  synonymous,  and  the  type  of 
doctrine  to  which  they  apply  is  most 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  sym¬ 
bols.  Nevertheless,  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  theology  of  the  Statement. 

We  are  told,  at  once,  that  it  is  not 
Calvinistic  at  all,  or  even  passive  of  a 
Calvinistic  interpretation ;  that  it  mani¬ 
fests  no  surrender  of  essential  Confes¬ 
sion  ;  that  it  is  not  in  any  substantial 
sense  less  Calvinistic  than  the  Westmin¬ 
ster,  though  in  incidentals  it  might  be 
called  a  developed  or  modified  Calvin¬ 
ism.*  This  diversity  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  lack  of  unanimity  as  to  what 
constitutes  Calvinism.  Some  light  may 
be  gained  by  comparing  the  Statement 
with  the  Confession  in  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  and  the  character  of  the 
treatment. 

The  Statement  has  sixteen  articles; 
the  Confession  has  thirty-three  chapters. 
Ten  articles  of  the  Statement,  viz.  i,  3, 
5,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  15,  correspond  broad¬ 
ly,  in  title,  to  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
Confession,  viz.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  14-15.  32. 
19,  25-27-28-29.  33.  These  treat  of 
God,  the  eternal  purpose,  the  creation, 
the  sin  of  man,  our  I.ord  Jesus  Christ, 
faith  and  repentance,  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  to  come,  the  law  of  God,  the 
church  and  the  sacraments,  the  last  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  the  article  on  God,  while  agreeing 
with  the  Confession  as  to  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  attributes,  tri-personality  and  unity 
of  substance,  the  Statement  fails  to  af¬ 
firm  the  sovereign  dominion  and  right 
of  God.  which  is  a  characteristic  element 
in  confessional  doctrine,  of  distinct  re¬ 
ligious  value,  and  fundamental  for  other 

*  See  the  Religious  Review  in  The  Evanjjelist  of  June 
26th  1902. 


portions  of  the  system.  By  this  omis¬ 
sion,  the  Statement  not  only  falls  short 
of  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  doctrine,  but  weakens  itself  re¬ 
ligiously,  as  well  as  logically. 

In  the  article  on  the  eternal  purpose, 
which  corresponds  to  the  confessional 
chapter  on  God’s  eternal  decree,  the 
Statement  knows  nothing  of  the  redemp¬ 
tive  content  of  the  divine  purpose  as  set 
forth  in  the  Confession,  and  recognizes 
only  an  indefinite  sovereign  design,  to 
whose  fulfilment  all  things  are  providen¬ 
tially  made  to  work.  Not  only  is  pre- 
terition  or  reprobation  discarded,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  but  also  predestination  to 
life  and  glory,  with  the  foreordination 
of  the  means  thereunto.  But  this  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  confessional  doctrine 
of  the  decree,  and  underlies  the  teaching 
of  the  succeeding  chapters.  With  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  eliminated,  the 
article  on  the  eternal  purpose  might  bet¬ 
ter  have  been  left  out,  and  an  article  on 
the  providence  of  God  have  stood  in  its 
place.  To  be  sure,  this  article  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  article  on  election,  which 
affirms  that  God.  in  the  beginning,  gave 
to  his  Son  a  people  chosen  in  Christ  un¬ 
to  holiness,  service  ar.d  salvation :  but 
while  this  proposition  is  evidently  based 
on  the  words  in  chapter  8  of  the  Con¬ 
fession.  “unto  whom  he  did  from  all 
eternitv  give  a  peonle  to  l>e  his  seed  and 
to  bo  by  him  in  time  redeemed,  called, 
justified,  sanctified  and  glorified:”  it  does 
rot  fairly  reproduce  the  confessional 
thought,  and  leaves  the  Statement  with¬ 
out  any  positive  affirmation  of  a  redemp¬ 
tive  purpose  to  be  exectited  by  Christ. 

Tn  the  article  on  creation,  the  State¬ 
ment  makes  ro  reference  to  the  six  davs. 
or  to  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  in¬ 
serts  tbr  evtra-confessional  proposition 
that  God  is  in  all  his  works :  for  the  rest, 
it  simplv  condenses  the  Confession. 

Tn  the  article  on  sin.  the  Statement  re¬ 
tains  the  confessional  teaching  of  the 
fall,  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  the  sinfulness 
of  all  men  bv  nature  and  practice;  but 
it  fails  to  recognize  the  guilt  which  is 
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brought  upon  the  sinner  by  his  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  and 
so  fails  to  establish,  as  the  Confession 
does,  the  justice  of  the  penalty  of  sin. 
LJut  if  there  is  any  religious  value  in  the 
doctrine  of  penalty  for  sin,  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  penalty  is  deserved,  and  not 
merely  incurred.  The  failure  to  affirm 
this  fact  brings  to  the  Statement,  there¬ 
fore,  a  distinct  loss  of  religious  power, 
as  well  as  a  conspicuous  disparity  with 
the  Confession. 

In  the  article  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Statement  agrees  with  the  Confes¬ 
sion  as  regards  the  incarnation,  without 
particularizing,  as  the  Confession  does, 
in  respect  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  It 
agrees  with  the  Confession  in  represent¬ 
ing  Christ  as  satisfying  justice,  but  it 
uses  the  phrase,  “eternal  justice,”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  confessional  phrase,  “the 
justice  of  his  Father,”  or  the  catechism 
phrase,  “divine  justice.”  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  new  phrase, 
which  has  a  pagan  sound.  The  State¬ 
ment  is  less  exact  than  the  Confession, 
in  inserting  between  two  objective  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ,  the  sub¬ 
jective  conception  of  the  indwelling 
Christ,  without  the  explanatory  clause, 
“by  his  Spirit.”  Moreover,  it  uses  the 
pronoun  “us”  in  an  infelicitous  and  con¬ 
fusing  way,  making  it  refer,  within  this 
one  article,  to  all  men,  to  believers  only, 
and  to  those  in  particular  who  hold  the 
Reformed  faith  as  here  set  forth.  But 
its  special  defect,  from  a  confessional 
standpoint,  is  that  it  fails  to  represent 
Christ  as  securing  and  effecting  the  re¬ 
conciliation  and  redemption  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  reference  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  Statement  is  the  use 
of  the  Scripture  phrase,  “reconciling  the 
wwld  unto  himself,”  in  the  article  on 
Christian  service;  while  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  of  redemption,  which  is  so  thor- 
oughlv  characteristic  of  Confessional 
thoueht.  is  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  “redeemed,”  for  “elect,”  in  the  def¬ 
inition  of  the  invisible  church. 

In  the  article  on  faith  and  repentance, 
the  Statement  does  not  define  faith,  as 
the  Confession  does,  so  plainly  and  pre- 
ciselv :  nor  does  it  make  it  clear  whethe»* 
it  is  Christ  himself  or  his  obedience  and 


sacrifice  that  must  be  received  by  faith 
in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sin;  whereas 
the  Confession  leaves  no  doubt  that  it 
is  Christ  himself.  Nor  does  it  say  any¬ 
thing,  here  or  elsewhere,  of  faith  as  the 
gift  of  God,  of  the  agency  of  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  the  production  of 
faith,  or  of  the  increase  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  faith  by  the  word  and  Spirit,  the 
sacraments  and  prayer;  all  of  which 
are  distinct  and  important  Confessional 
teachings.  While  it  presents  repentance, 
in  accord  with  the  confessional  chapter 
on  faith,  as  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
faith,  it  does  not  present  it  as  a  duty,  in 
accord  with  the  Confessional  chapter 
on  repentance.  Its  definition  of  repent¬ 
ance  follows  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

In  the  article  on  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  to  come,  the  Statement  is  in  ac¬ 
cord,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  just;  but  it  is  silent  with  regard  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  unjust,  on  which 
the  Confession  is  explicit. 

In  the  article  on  the  law  of  God,  the 
Statement  agrees  with  the  Confession  in 
its  affirmations  of  the  content  of  the 
moral  law ;  but  it  does  not  present  the 
subject,  as  the  Confession  does,  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  revelation,  and 
to  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  point  of 
view  is  wholly  different. 

In  the  article  on  the  church  and  the 
sacraments,  which  covers  the  subjects  of 
four  chapters  of  the  Confession,  the 
Statement  agrees  with  the  Confession  in 
its  definition  of  the  church  visible  and 
invisible,  using  the  word,  “redeemed,” 
for  “elect.”  as  pointed  out  above,  in  de¬ 
fining  the  church  invisible.  As  this  is 
the  only  time  the  word  is  used,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  not  quite  plain.  Whv  not  retain 
the  word,  “elect.”  since  election  has  an 
article  given  to  it?  The  sacraments  re¬ 
ceive  too  meagre  treatment  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
them.  There  is  no  word  to  show  the 
significance  of  the  respective  sacraments, 
or  to  designate  their  proper  recipients, 
beyond  the  vague  phrase,  “always  to  he 
used  bv  Christians.”  Certainlv  this  is 
not  fair  treatment  of  the  Confessional 
doctrine. 

In  the  article  on  the  last  judgment,  the 
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Statement  agrees  with  the  Confession, 
in  general,  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  respective¬ 
ly,  though  without  the  explicit  realism  of 
the  Confession;  but  it  fails  to  affirm, 
with  the  Confession,  the  manifestation 
of  justice  in  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
Such  an  omission  eliminates  the  ethical 
significance  of  the  judgment,  and  leaves 
it  a  mere  spectacle. 

In  the  remaining  articles,  under  new 
titles,  and  here  and  there  in  the  articles 
already  examined,  the  Statement  touches 
upon  ten  other  subjects,  which  have  a 
chapter  each  in  the  Confession.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  on  revelation  deals  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  representing  them  as  the  word  of 
God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life,  and  the  Confession  does ;  but  it  says 
nothing  of  their  necessity,  extent,  au¬ 
thority  and  completeness,  or  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  of  witnessing  and  illumin¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  them;  thus  it 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  classic  West¬ 
minster  chapter.  Moreover,  the  Con¬ 
fessional  order  is  broken  by  putting  the 
article  on  revelation  after  the  article  on 
God.  The  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  de¬ 
scribes  effectual  calling,  in  accord  with 
the  Confession,  but  without  using  the 
term;  the  article  on  election  gives  the 
teaching  of  the  Confessional  chapter  on 
effectual  calling,  as  to  the  salvation  of 
elect  persons  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  outward  means  of  grace.  The 
article  on  faith  and  repentance  describes 
justification,  without  using  the  term; 
but  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  God’s  grace,  which  is  vital  in 
Confessional  doctrine.  The  article  on 
the  new  birth  and  the  new  life  seems 
to  hint  at  adoption,  in  the  words  “son- 
ship  in  Christ’’ :  tjie  same  article  gives 
a  brief  description  of  sanctification,  but 
avoids  the  use  of  the  term,  and  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  with¬ 
out  including  also  the  word,  as  the  Con¬ 
fession  does.  The  article  on  Christian 
service  laconically  presents  good  works 
as  a  duty,  without  showing  their  relation 
to  faith  and  regeneration,  as  is  done  in 
the  Confession.  This  article  gives  two 
clauses  to  religious  worship  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  affirming  the  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  the  former  and  hallowing  the  lat- 
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ter,  which  is  called  the  Lord’s  day;  but 
it  has  nothing  that  corresponds  to  the 
confessional  teaching  concerning  prayer, 
praise,  the  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
preaching  and  the  sacraments,  as  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  Christian  worship.  The  same 
article  contemplates  the  civil  magistrate 
in  a  clause  which  makes  it  duty  to  up¬ 
hold  the  just  authority  of  the  state;  while 
it  is  terse  and  canny  on  marriage  and 
divorce  by  vaguely  making  it  duty  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 

The  Statement  is  wholly  silent  on  nine 
other  subjects,  which  have  a  chapter  each 
in  the  Confession,  viz.,  God’s  covenant 
with  man,  free  will,  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  assurance  of  grace  and  salva¬ 
tion,  Christian  liberty  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  lawful  oaths  and  vows,  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  church  censures,  syn¬ 
ods  and  councils.  Confessional  theo¬ 
logians  were  not  wont  to  ignore  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  covenants.  The  Confession¬ 
al  teaching  of  inability,  contained  in  the 
chapter  on  free  will,  was  once  classed 
among  the  five  points  of  Calvinism ;  so 
also  was  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
The  remaining  subjects  of  this  list  are 
practical,  rather  than  doctrinal,  perhaps, 
but  each  has  its  importance  among  Pro¬ 
testant  principles,  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  all  of  them  as  devoid  of  present 
interest.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
subject  of  conscience  be  wholly  ignored? 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  this  com¬ 
parison  has  brought  out,  we  can  not  con¬ 
sider  the  new  Statement  as  an  adequate 
presentation  of  confessional  doctrine, 
however  acceptable  it  may  be  to  the 
church  of  to-day.  While  it  does  not  p>os- 
itively  contradict  the  Confession,  it  does 
not  fairly  reproduce  the  Confession. 
One  may  perhaps  hold  it  without  reject¬ 
ing  the  Confession,  but  he  can  al.so  hold 
it  without  accepting  the  Confession.  It 
may  be  genial,  gracious,  devotional, 
evangelical  and  useful,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
itiv^elv  Calvinistic.  Hence  its  title  is  a 
misnomer,  for  it  is  not  a  statement  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  in  the  historic  sense 
of  the  term,  though  it  may  express  the 
present  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
more  accurately  than  the  Westminster 
symbols. 

The  publication  of  such  a  .statement 
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by  the  Assembly,  for  the  instruction  of  to  be  taught  to  the  people.  The  diflfer- 
the  pieople,  is  significant.  It  means  ence  between  alternatives  is  chiefly  in 
either  that  the  strict  confessional  theol-  the  wording, 
ogy  has  been  abandoned,  or  that  it  is  not  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Do  You  Teach  Music?” 

Douglas  P.  Putnam  D.D. 


Passing  down  the  street  the  other  day 
in  a  somewhat  abstracted  mood,  my  mind 
absorbed  in  an  effort  over  the  next  Sun¬ 
day’s  sermon,  I  was  abruptly  stopped  in 
front  of  my  own  dooryard  with  this 
question  from  an  entire  stranger  who 
faced  me  on  the  sidewalk:  “Say,  mister, 
do  you  teach  music?”  I  was  surprised 
and  amused  beyond  measure,  for  while 
I  have  been  taken  as  filling  almost  every 
calling  in  life  rather  than  that  of  the 
ministry,  I  had  never  before  been  taken 
for  a  music  teacher.  Feeling  decidedly 
unmusical  just  then,  I  wondered  if  there 
was  anyUiing  musical  in  my  appearance. 
I  felt  decidedly  complimented  by  the 
question,  so  I  said  at  once  in  return : 
“Well, what  kind  of  music  do  you  want?" 
“Violin  music,”  was  the  reply.  “My 
brother-in-law  wants  to  take  lessons  and 
as  I  heard  that  there  is  a  man  living  on 
this  street  who  teaches  music,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  the  man.” 

“No.”  said  I,  “that  is  not  in  my  line! 
I  like  that  kind  first  rate,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  T  teach  music.”  And  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  I  had  hold  of  a  new 
thought  which  would  give  me  a  sermon 
(and  it  did)  we  parted. 

“Do  you  teach  music?”  The  question 
stuck  to  me  and  set  me  to  singing  in 
my  own  heart  and  waked  me  up  to  the 
thought  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  best  kind  of  music  teaching,  albeit 
some  are  so  doleful  in  their  manner  of 
teaching  and  pitch  their  lessons  on  such 
a  minor  key. 

The  world  is  sadly  in  need  of  music 
lessons  of  this  kind ;  not  vocal  lessons, 
nor  lessons  on  the  organ  or  the  violin, 
nor  anv  other  instrument  of  man’s  de¬ 
vice.  But  music  lessons  in  the  higher 
harmony  of  the  soul :  instruction  in  the 
melodv  which  religion  makes  in  the  heart 
and  which  flows  out  into  the  conduct  of 


the  life.  As  Cowper  puts  it  of  Heaven : 

Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above 
Heaven’s  harmony  is  universal  love. 

Thus  I  have  announced  to  my  people 
that  I  am  teaching  music,  because  I  am 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  we  must  all  do  something  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  harmonies  of  life,  to  gladden, 
sweeten  and  cheer  those  who  are  sad, 
and  just  as  far  as  possible  we  must  fill 
life  with  song  and  make  it  an  anthem  of 
praise  to  God. 

Music  is  really  the  child  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  The  world  never  had 
any  music  worth  speaking  of  until  it 
had  a  Saviour  and  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  angels’  song  over  Beth¬ 
lehem’s  manger,  and  thus  had  something 
worthy  to  sing  about. 

The  ancient  world  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  perfection  architecture,  sculpy- 
ture  and  the  art  of  working  with  the 
precious  metals  “while  music  still  re¬ 
mained  a  subject  of  dark  and  confused 
speculation”  as  one  writer  puts  it. 
Egypt,  Babylon  and  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  have  filled  us  moderns  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  beauty  of  their  tem¬ 
ples,  the  grandeur  of  their  monuments 
and  the  intellectual  splendor  of  their  lit¬ 
erature.  But  these  ancients  did  not  sing. 
They  have  left  us  no  songs  and  no 
science  of  music.  “The  music  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  is  a  new  art,  with  which  noth¬ 
ing  analogus  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.”  “The 
Hindu,  Chinese  and  Japanese  music  is 
probably  what  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago”  say  the  historical  writers.  The  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  heathens  have  not  had 
the  real  secret  of  the  highest  jov,  and 
so  they  have  had  no  real  song  of  life. 

When  the  Hebrew  captives  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows  by  the  riverside  in 
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Babylon  and  refused  to  sing,  it  was  not 
ridicule  alone  or  chiefly  that  led  their 
masters  to  urge  them,  saying,  "Sing  us 
one  of  the  Songs  of  Zion.”  I  have  an 
idea  that  these  Babylonians  had  been 
touched  with  admiration  for  these  super¬ 
ior  songs,  and  were  really  taken  with 
them.  The  “mirth”  which  they  excited 
in  their  minds  would  of  course  seem  un¬ 
worthy  to  the  religiously  sensitive  He¬ 
brews. 

We  can  hardly  assume,  as  some  do, 
that  all  music  is  divine  worship,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  songs  and  the  highest  type 
of  music  the  world  knows  anything  about 
are  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  joy,  and 
worship.  Our  Christian  religion  puts 
real  music  into  life  because  it  furnishes 
us  the  true  source  of  joy. 

Ruskin  in  his  essay  on  “Art  and  Mor¬ 
als”  gives  us  to  understand  that  while 
art  cannot  produce  it  can  help  to  per¬ 
fect  the  moral  state  of  man,  “For  in¬ 
stance,”  he  says,  “take  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  the  simplest  perfect  master  of 
it  (up  to  the  limits  of  his  nature)  the 
skylark.  From  him  you  learn  what  it 
is  to  ‘sing  for  joy.’  You  must  get  the 
moral  state  first,  the  pure  gladness,  then 
give  it  finished  expression.  Now  all 
human  song  is  similarly  the  finished  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  joy  of  noble  persons  for 
right  uses.”  “You  cannot  paint  or  sing 
yourselves  into  being  good  men ;  you 
must  be  good  men  before  you  can  either 
paint  or  sing.” 

“The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength,” 
says  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  the  same  end. 
Without  joy  we  cannot  sing  our  best. 
Religion  is  truly  the  music  of  life.  To 
teach  religion,  by  precept  or  example  is 
to  teach  music.  To  live  religiously  is  to 
live  joyously.  The  religious  life  is  both 
melodious  within  itself,  sweet  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  also  harmonious  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  others. 

“Singing  and  making  melody  in  the 
heart  unto  the  Lord,”  says  an  inspired 
apostle.  Poor  singers  and  those  who 
could  not  raise  a  musical  note  with  their 
voices  used  to  take  great  comfort  to 
themselves  from  these  words,  with  the 
thought  that  if  they  could  not  sing,  they 
could  make  music  “in  their  hearts and 
the  Lord  recogfnizes  this  kind,  accepts  it 


and  understands  how  they  would  really 
like  to  sing!  But  there  is  a  better 
thought  in  these  words  for  such  persons, 
brought  out  by  the  new  version  which 
says,  “Making  melody  ivith  the  heart.’ 
The  heart  is  simply  the  instrument  upon 
which  we  are  to  play  and  make  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  life  and  bring  it  out  for  others  in 
the  conduct  and  manner  and  spoken 
words  even  if  we  cannot  sing — with  the 
voice.  Some  of  the  happiest  peopie  in 
the  world  cannot  sing  vocally,  and  yet 
they  are  making  music  continually  for 
themselves  and  others  by  the  whole  man¬ 
ner  of  their  lives.  An  unhappy,  despond¬ 
ent,  unmusical  Christian  is  as  truly  a  li¬ 
bel  upon  his  Saviour  as  an  untruthful 
dishonest  Christian  would  be.  One  of 
Hammond’s  children’s  songs  is  extreme 
in  its  simplicity  and  statements,  and  yet 
it  is  philosophical  enough  to  give  us  the 
keynote  of  a  true  life  for  older  Chris¬ 
tians. 

I  feel  like  singing  all  the  time. 

My  tears  are  wiped  away, 

For  Jesus  is  a  friend  of  mine 
I’ll  serve  him  all  the  day. 

And  the  refrain,  “Singing,  singing  all 
the  time,”  is  no  more  than  ought  to  be 
true  of  all  of  us. 

Of  course  there  are  times  when  the 
song  of  life  has  to  be  set  in  the  rn.inor 
key,  places  where  the  mutterings  of 
more  than  one  Mt.  Pelee  silence  all  other 
sounds,  and  paths  along  which  we  have 
to  walk  for  a  time  by  the  strains  of  the 
dirge.  But  still  it  remains  that  the  dirge 
is  not  the  marching  tune  of  life,  and  the 
minor  key  does  not  give  us  the  best 
work-a-dav  song  for  the  cheer  of  the 
shop  and  the  comfort  of  the  home.  And 
it  is  true  that  our  Christian  faith  and 
hope  give  us  “songs  in  the  night”  and 
teach  us  how  to  sing  a  song  of  triumph 
and  victor}'  at  the  end  of  the  way  where 
the  heathen  world  can  only  mingle  the 
voice  of  its  natural  sorrow  with  the  wail 
of  the  hired  mourners. 

Then  religion  gives  us  the  tnie  har¬ 
mony  of  life  as  well  as  its  sweetest  mel- 
odv.  Melodv  has  to  do  with  the  one 
voice  or  strain  of  mtisic.  Harmonv  has 
to  do  with  the  manv  voices  of  different 
pitch  and  quality  sounding  together.  Tf 
our  individual  voice  were  the  only  one 
to  be  heard  in  the  earth,  sounding  out 
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alone  like  the  dog  barking  at  the  moon, 
it  would  not  make  so  much  difference 
what  kind  of  noise  we  make.  But  when¬ 
ever  we  sing,  whether  it  is  in  business,  in 
politics  or  in  society,  there  are  always 
others,  and  they  have  |ust  as  good  a 
right  to  sing  as  we  have !  “No  man  liv- 
eth  to  himself whether  he  is  an  oper¬ 
ator  or  a  miner,  a  beef  packer  or  a  wag¬ 
on  driver,  he  ought  to  catch  the  tune  of 

The  Fairchilds 

Ernest 

Their  names  were  Marguerite  and 
Dorothy,  and  they  occupied  the  same 
room  at  Miss  Hatton’s  select  school  for 
young  ladies.  Everyone  at  first  supposed 
they  were  sisters,  but  they  were  not. 
They  kept  their  own  counsel,  however, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  how  they 
were  related. 

“Cousins,  probably,”  said  Helen  Sloan, 
“for  they  are  both  from  Glen  Elder.  It 
is  a  grand  old  place  where  they  live — 
Uncle  Richard  has  visited  them.  And 
they’re  blue  blood,  the  Fairchilds.” 

“Any  one  can  see  that,”  exclaimed 
Grace  Bentley,  “they  are  aristocratic  to 
their  fingers’  ends — especially  Dorothy.” 

They  certainly  were  attractive  girls — 
the  Fairchilds. 

Marguerite  was  of  medium  height, 
fair,  with  lovely  blue  eyes  and  hair  of 
red -gold.  She  was  a  fine  pianist  and  a 
fairly  good  student. 

Dorothy  was  taller  than  Marguerite, 
not  as  fair,  with  sweet,  intelligent  dark 
eyes  and  a  wealth  of  dark  hair.  She 
had  the  highest  record  in  the  school  and 
jKJssessed  an  unusually  fine  voice.  Her 
manner  could  be  expressed  in  the  one 
word — charming.  From  the  first  the 
Fairchilds  were  popular.  Their  room 
was  the  favorite  resort  out  of  study 
hours.  It  was  a  pretty,  sunny  room  and 
bright  with  the  little  adornments  girls 
love.  They  had  furnished  it  themselves. 
It  was  not  like  Helen  Sloan’s  and  Grace 
Bentley’s — hune  with  costly  draperies 
and  furnished  with  elegant  upholstery. 

“We  wanted  it  simple,”  said  Margue¬ 
rite,  and  simple  it  was  with  its  two  little 
white  and  gold  beds  and  canopied  tops. 


life  and  sing  in  harmony  with  the  others  1 

Can  we  get  enough  of  religion  into 
our  individual  hearts  to  make  us  sing  to¬ 
gether — in  harmony  with  each  other  ? 
Certainly  Christ’s  life  and  teachings 
give  us  the  true  keynote  for  every  sphere 
of  activity,  and  we  should  all  try  our 
l)est  to  catch  the  tune  and  follow  it 
closely. 

Princeton,  Ind. 

of  Glen  Elder 

Gilmore 

its  ruffled  white  curtains  at  the  windows, 
its  wicker  chairs  with  soft  cushions,  its 
cozy  tea  stand  and  pretty  dressing  ta¬ 
bles. 

It  really  was  no  wonder  that  the  Fair¬ 
childs  were  popular,  for  they  were  free 
from  some  disagreeable  faults  girls  of 
that  age  often  have.  They  did  not  gos¬ 
sip.  They  did  not  backbite.  They  had 
pleasant  words  and  kindly  looks  for  all. 
They  were  both  on  the  Lord’s  side,  and 
showed  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

It  was  late  in  June  when  Miss  Hat¬ 
ton’s  school  closed.  Marguerite  Fair- 
child  had  invited  Helen  Sloan  and  Grace 
Bentley  to  stop  over  at  Glen  Elder  for 
a  few  days  on  their  way  home,  and  they 
had  accepted  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sloan  and  Mr.  Bentley  had  been 
at  Miss  Hatton’s  at  Commencement. 
The  former  was  a  distinguished  look¬ 
ing  gentleman,  of  whom  Helen  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud.  But  the  latter !  I 
hardly  know  how  to  describe  him.  He 
was  not  elegant  or  fine-looking,  but  there 
was  the  ring  of  genuine  metal  in  his 
voice  and  the  impress  of  goodness  on 
his  face.  His  hands  were  hardened  from 
toil,  his  face  furrowed  from  his  strug¬ 
gles.  After  a  life  of  struggle,  he  had 
become  very  rich,  suddenly  and  yet  hon¬ 
estly.  As  he  met  Grace,  his  only  child, 
there  was  a  glow  on  his  worn,  eager 
face  that  told  its  own  sweet  story  of  the 
wonderful  love  of  a  good  father.  But 
there  was  no  answering  glow  on  his 
daughter’s  face.  There  was  a  flush  on 
her  cheeks,  but  it  was  the  flush  of  shame. 

Ashamed  of  her  father!  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  father’s  love  and  pride  had 
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been  only  the  red  glow  of  humiliation. 
He  had  gone  back  to  his  home  and  work 
with  a  heaviness  of  heart  that  he  could 
scarcely  understand,  but  he  had  no 
thought  of  blame  for  Grace,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  she  felt,  only  feeling  vaguely 
that  something  was  wrong.  He  had 
come  to  Commencatnent  on  the  palace 
car,  but  he  returned  on  an  “ordinary." 

“I  want  to  be  with  the  people,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  with  the  people  he 
was. 

Usually  it  was  tiresome  to  have  candy 
and  nuts  and  magazines  toseed  in  his 
lap,  but  now  he  bought  everything  that 
came  along.  A  poor  woman  with  a  flock 
of  little  ones  was  in  front  of  him.  The 
little  ones  were  thin  and  hungry-look- 
ing.  He  supplied  them  with  sandwiches, 
after  which  he  treated  them  to  nuts  and 
candy.  He  bought  magazines  for  some 
poorly-dressed  girls  across  the  aisle.  He 
sent  out  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  for  a 
lame  old  lady  a  few  seats  ahead  of  him. 
All  the  way  home  the  tender-hearted, 
generous  man  was  ministering  to  others, 
yet  there  was  a  dull  untranslatable  ache 
in  his  heart.  Before  he  went  to  bed  that 
night  he  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his 
head  bowed  on  his  hands. 

“I’m  afraid  my  little  Grade  is  grow¬ 
ing  away  from  her  father,"  he  moaned, 
“I’m  afraid  she  is.” 

Then  he  fell  upon  his  knees  praying: 

“Lord,  don’t  let  her  get  too  far  away 
from  me — not  too  far.  She’s  all  I’ve 
got.” 

Itc  *  *  * 

Grace  Bentley  and  Helen  Sloan  went 
to  Glen  Elder  with  the  Fairchilds.  An 
elegant  carriage  with  a  fine  span  of  bays 
met  them  at  the  station.  Marguerite 
reached  the  carriage  first.  “How  do  you 
do,  Stephen?”  she  said  to  the  coachman 
as  she  extended  her  hand  in  a  friendly 
greeting.  Dorothy  had  been  detained  a 
moment  to  attend  to  some  little  matter, 
consequently  she  did  not  reach  the  car¬ 
riage  until  the  other  girls  were  inside  of 
it.  Suddenly  something  strange  hap¬ 
pened.  Dorothy  threw  her  arms  around 
the  coachman’s  neck  and  kissed  him  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Her  face  was  radiant  and  so 
was  the  coachman’s. 

“Dear  old  dad,"  she  said,  “I’m  so  glad 
to  see  you," 
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“And  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  my  little 
Dot,"  he  answered. 

And  then  Dorothy  got  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  coachman  climbed  to  his  seat. 

Helen  and  Grace  were  speechless  with 
surprise.  What  did  it  mean?  The  aris¬ 
tocratic  Dorothy  Fairchild  hugging  and 
kissing  the  coachman,  and  calling  him 
familiarly  “dear  old  dad" ! 

But  the  Fairchilds  were  so  delighted 
to  be  nearing  home  that  they  did  not 
notice  their  guests’  embarrassment. 
They  were  rolling  along  rapidly  and 
were  soon  within  the  great  arched  gate¬ 
way  of  beautiful  Glen  Elder.  There 
were  deer  in  the  park.  There  were  two 
fountains  playing.  There  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  lake  on  which  some  swans  were 
sailing.  The  magnificent  trees,  the  soft 
green  grass,  the  shrubs  and  foliage 
plants,  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  and 
the  June  roses  climbing  here  and  there 
made  a  picture  of  wonderful  charm. 
And  set  in  the  midst  like  a  jewel  in  a 
fine  setting  was  the  old  colonial  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Fairchilds. 

The  bays  stepped  in  front  of  the  main 
doorway.  The  great  white  pillars  of  the 
piazza  were  wreathed  with  vines.  A 
fine  looking  gentleman  came  down  the 
stone  steps,  and  in  another  moment  Mar¬ 
guerite  was  in  his  arms. 

“This  is  papa,"  said  Marguerite  as 
soon  as  she  was  free,  “and  papa,  these 
are  my  friends.  Miss  Sloan  and  Miss 
Bentley. 

“Good  bye!”  called  Dorothy,  waving 
her  hand  from  a  distance,  “I’ll  see  you 
later." 

“Why,  how  strange !’’  thought  Helen 
and  Grace,  “not  coming  in  her  own 
home !’’ 

But  they  had  very  little  time  to  won¬ 
der  about  Dorothy’s  doings  for  Mar¬ 
guerite  was  calling  them  to  “hurry  up 
and  meet  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Fairchild  was  a  very  sweet  and 
interesting  lady — an  invalid,  who  could 
not  leave  her  chair  unassisted. 

“I’m  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,”  Margue¬ 
rite  declared. 

^Irs.  Fairchild  smiled. 

“I  thought  you  would  be,"  she  said, 
“and  dinner  will  be  served  whenever 
you  are  ready  for  it." 

The  trio  ran  up  the  polished  mahogfany 
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staircase  to  Marguerite’s  room,  which 
Helen  and  Grace  called  a  “dream.”  It 
was  rosy  like  a  red-gold  sunset,  with 
silken  draperies  of  the  hue  of  a  pink  rose 
petal.  It  had  soft  rugs  and  everything 
one  touched  or  saw  was  a  “thing  of  beau¬ 
ty.”  There  was  only  one  bed  in  it — 
a  single  bed  of  carved  mahogany  with 
a  canopy  of  pink  silk.  The  guests  were 
wondering  where  Dorothy  slept. 

“Then  Dorothy  does  not  room  with 
you?”  said  Helen  questioningly. 

“Why,  no,  of  course  not ;  she  has  a 
dear  little  room  in  her  own  home.” 

“In  her  own  home?”  gasped  Grace. 
“Why,  isn’t  this  her  home?” 

“I  wish  it  were,”  said  Marguerite. 

“Isn’t  it?”  asked  Helen. 

“No.” 

“Everybody  always  though  that  you 
were  both  living  at  Glen  Elder,”  said 
Helen. 

“So  we  are,  my  dear,  we  both  live 
here — only  Dorothy’s  home  is  with  her 
father  and  mother  right  here  on  our 
grounds.  Her  father  has  been  our  coach¬ 
man  eighteen  years,  and  a  better  man 
never  lived.  His  name  is  Stephen  Fair- 
child,  but  he  is  not  related  to  us.  Dor¬ 
othy  was  born  the  same  year  I  was — 
yes,  the  same  month.  We  have  been 
friends  and  comrades  ever  since  we 
knew  enough  to  smile  and  coo  at  each 
other.  She  is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  she 
were  my  own  sister.” 

“Dinner  is  served,”  announced  a 
w'hite-aproned  little  maid. 

After  dinner  Marguerite  said : 

“Supposing  we  go  over  to  Dorothy’s, 
she  will  want  you  to  meet  her  father  and 
mother.” 

“Can  it  be  true  ?”  thought  Grace  Kent- 
ley,  “will  she  want  us  to  meet  her  father 
— a  coachman?” 

But  is  was  even  so.  They  found  Dor¬ 
othy  on  the  porch,  over  which  a  wealth 
of  June  roses  were  climbing.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  with  her,  both  with 
toil-worn  hands  but  with  love-lit  eyes. 
Dorothy — beautiful  Dorothy — was  sit¬ 
ting  between  them,  one  fair  hand  clasp¬ 
ing  her  mother’s  worn  one,  the  other  on 
her  father’s  knee.  She  welcomed  the 
three  girls  in  her  charming  way. 

“My  father  and  mother,  girls,”  she 
said  to  Helen  and  Grace. 


There  was  a  rosebud  in  her  father’s 
buttonhole,  she  had  put  it  there.  She 
showed  them  over  the  pretty  cottage, 
tarrying  awhile  in  her  own  little  room, 
simply  furnished  in  white  and  gold,  and 
yet  so  dear  to  her. 

“Come,  now,”  said  Marguerite,  “you 
have  not  been  over  to  see  mamma  vet. 
Dorothy,  dear.” 

“I’ll  go  now — this  minute.  I  think 
mamma  and  papa  will  spare  me  a  while.” 

She  kissed  them  both  fondly  as  she 
went  out,  then,  after  going  a  few  steps, 
she  smiled  back  at  them,  waving  her 
hand  as  she  sang  in  her  glorious  voice, 

"Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 
roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like 
home.” 

A  lump  came  up  in  Grace  Bentley’s 
throat.  She  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night ;  she  was  thinking  of  her  father 
— her  dear,  good  father.” 

“Oh,  what  a  mean  girl  I  am,”  she  said 
to  herself  over  and  over,  “and  what  a 
darling  Dorothy  Fairchild  is !” 

She  wished  she  was  going  home  right 
away — that  very  minute.  But  three  days 
do  not  last  for  ever,  and  very  soon  she 
was  at  home  in  her  father’s  arms. 

“Oh,  papa!”  she  cried,  “dear  papa. 
I’m  so  glad  to  be  home  with  you  once 
more.” 

The  worn,  furrowed  face  that  had 
been  so  weary  for  a  few  days  suddenly 
lighted  up. 

“I’m  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
was  afraid  it  Would  seem  dull  to  you 
here,  my  dear,  but  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Papa,  you  have  always  done  your 
best — ever  since  I  can  remember  you 
have  been  the  same  dear,  patient,  loving, 
generous  father.  Now  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best — I’ll  promise  you.” 

“Lord  bless  you,  my  little  Grace.” 

There  was  a  pathetic  quiver  in  his 
kindly  voice,  but  his  face  glowed. 

“He  has  blessed  me  in  giving  me  the 
best  father  in  the  world — the  very  best.” 

Suddenly  a  great  burden  had  rolled 
off  the  good  man’s  heart.  He  had  not 
felt  so  happy  in  years.  He  wanted  to 
cry  out,  he  felt  like  shouting,  but  all  he 
did  was  to  say  gently, 

“My  little  daughter!” 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  , 


Things  Caught  Candidating 

By  a  Candidate 


I. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  candidating; 

I  have  been  at  it  more  than  a  year,  go¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  preaching  in 
churches  large  and  small — principally 
small — and  know.  I  have,  so  far,  been 
“turned  down”  every  time,  which  does 
not  tend  to  a  cheerful  view  of  things. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  things  both 
pleasant  and  profitable,  some  of  which 
seem  to  me  worth  telling. 

First  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  many 
candidates  and  the  much  candidating  is 
not  altogether  bad.  Every  vacant  church 
is  overwhelmed  with  applications,  those 
where  I  have  preached  having  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  each,  and  many 
vacant  churches  spend  months  and  even 
years  leaking  for  a  supply.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  though  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son  was  right  when  he  said  that  “every 
minister  out  of  a  church  wanted  to  fill 
a  vacancy,  and  every  minister  in  a  church 
wanted  to  make  one.”  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  seemly. 

But  it  is  not  a  scramble  for  position,  and 
still  less  is  it  a  scramble  for  salary.  The 
smaller  churches  are  sought  as  eagerly 
as  the  larger  ones,  and,  judging  by  the 
number  of  applicants,  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  has  as  strong  an  attraction  as  two 
thousand.  More  than  half  of  these  ap¬ 
plications,  moreover,  come  from  men 
“who  want  to  make  a  vacancy,”  and  as 
often  as  not  they  are  seeking  to  go  from 
a  larger  church  and  salary  to  a  smaller. 
What  these  men  are  seeking  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  better  place  in  which  to  work, 
while  the  rest  are  looking  for  a  place, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  that  “most 
any  old  place”  will  do.  It  were  better 
that  the  “settled”  brethren  should  bear 
the  ills  they  have  rather  than  rush  into 
those  they  know  not  of.  It  were  better 
if  those  who  are  out  of  work  were  put 
into  place  by  authority  of  Presbytery  in¬ 
stead  of  being  compelled  to  be  stumbling 
blocks  to  one  another.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  in  desiring  a  field  better  suited 
to  one’s  ability  and  powers;  and  there 
is  nothing  but  right  in  seeking  to  be  at 
work.  The  “candidates”  are  not  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  hap-haard,  no-system  meth¬ 
od  of  our  candidacy.  Nor  should  men 
who  would  be  glad  to  go  to  work  at  any 
pay  that  will  keep  soul  and  body  to¬ 
gether  be  charged  with  restlessness,  am¬ 
bition,  or  avarice. 

As  to  the  churches,  why  should  they 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  as  they 
do?  They  are  beset  on  every  hand  by 
men  who  want  to  be  at  work,  and  they 
soon  learn  to  think  of  themselves  as 
desirable.  They  are  sought  by  numbers 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  from 
one  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  sake  of  serving  them.  They  must 
think  themselves  more  desirable  than 
the  churches  from  which  these  men 
come.  Why  should  they  not  go  through 
their  lists  of  candidates  that  they  may 
find  the  best?  Why  should  they  not 
heed  the  cry,  “Hear  me!”  or  “Hear  my 
friend  I”  before  they  decide?  Is  not 
right  and  prudence  all  on  this  side?  It 
were  better  not  to  wait  so  long,  not  to 
hear  so  many,  not  to  pass  over  a  good 
for  a  possible  better  or  improbable  best. 
But  there  is  often  kindness  and  wisdom 
as  there  is  always  righteousness  in  the 
determination  to  be  suited  before  call¬ 
ing  any  one  to  the  pastorate.  The 
churches  are  seldom  inconsiderate  or  un¬ 
duly  hard  to  please:  the  ministers  as 
seldom  sordid,  ambitious,  or  lacking  in 
a  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

A  young  man  serving  for  the  first 
time  upon  a  committee  of  supply  for  a 
large  vacant  church  said  recently, 
“When  I  began  this  work  I  thought 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  find  the 
man  we  wanted  and  offer  him  a  raise 
in  salary.  But  my  experience  is  that 
ministers  are  not  to  be  bought.  They 
are  after  the  work,  not  the  money  it 
will  bring,  and  all  talk  about  there  being 
two,  four,  or  six  hundred  dollar  men 
is  a  slander  they  do  not  deserve.” 

That  is  as  true  of  the  little  men  as  of 
the  larger  ones.  It  is  the  rule  in  the 
churches  and  it  is  worth  being  a  candi¬ 
date  a  good  while  to  find  it  out. 


Religious  Review 


The  bright  expectations  of  three  weeks 
ago  that  Governor  Taft’s  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican  with  regard  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  were  to  be  immediately  success¬ 
ful,  have  been  gradually  fading,  so  for 
as  the  question  of  time  is  concerned. 
On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  answe* 
of  the  Vatican  to  Governor  Taft’s  note 
was  delivered  to  him,  and  while  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  minor  points,  it  is  eminently  dis¬ 
appointing  on  the  one  vital  issue,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  friars  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  within  a  given  time.  The 
Vatican  pleads  non  possumus  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  saying  that  the  recall  would  not 
be  justified  by  reasons  of  force  majeure 
and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  would  put  the  Holy  See  in 
conflict  with  Spain.  The  Vatican  asks: 
“If  the  United  States  cannot  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  friars,  how  can  the 
Pope  do  so,  especially  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  all  the  accusations  made 
against  them  were  partly  false,  partly 
exaggerated,  and  partly  inexact?”  How¬ 
ever,  it  promises  to  endeavor  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  Philippines  clergy  of  other 
nationalities,  especially  Americans,  grad¬ 
ually,  as  they  are  found  ready  or  are 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  further 
agi'ees  that  the  friars  shall  not  return  to 
the  parishes  they  left,  and  where  their 
presence  could  provoke  trouble. 

This  is  of  course  not  only  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  but  utterly  inadmissable.  The  New 
York  Times  puts  the  situation  fairly 
while  admitting  the  force  of  the  plea  of 
inability. 

It  is  rather  by  influence  than  by  authority 
that  the  Pope  can  secure  the  withdrawal 
which  is  an  absolute  political  and  social  ne¬ 
cessity  for  American  rule  in  the  islands.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  the  withdrawal  cannot  be 
effected  if  he  exerts  this  influence.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  islands,  we  may  add  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  should  continue  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  there  by  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the 
American  Government  and  of  the  Arrierican- 
ization  of  the  Filipinos;  that  every  Catholic 
should  be  compelled  to  choose  between  his 
religious  and  his  secular  allegiance.  The 
Pope’s  advisers  should  be  too  wise  to  raise 


again,  and  against  the  United  States,  the  "Cul- 
turkampf”  which  they  have  raised  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  France  and  been  so  far  worsted 
m,  in  each  case,  that  the  Church  has  taken 
detriment  thereby.  If  American  priests  were 
substituted  for  the  friars,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Church  committed  to  them,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Church  would  advance 
and  prosper  in  the  Philippines  even  as  it  has 
advanced  and  prospered  in  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate,  now  that  the  American  propo¬ 
sition  has  been  put  in  the  form  of  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  it  is  sure  to  receive  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  Vatican.  Upon  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  friars’  going  we  are  quite  willing 
that  the  V'^atican  shall  stand,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  every  concession.  But  they 
must  go. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  writing  for  the 
religious  papers  to  have  commented  upon 
this  reply  from  the  Vatican.  Yet  some 
of  their  previous  utterances  may  Te  quot¬ 
ed  as  indicating  the  position  wmich  the 
most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  most  con 
scientious,  are  likely  to  take  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  Independent  recalls  to  mind  that 
Governor  'I'aft  is  not  alone  in  this  com¬ 
mission  ;  that  it  consists  of  four  mem¬ 
bers,  equally  divided  between  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  the  Protestant  faiths. 

Our  Commissioners,  two  of  whom  are 
Catholics,  Bishop  O'Gorman  and  Judge  Smith, 
are  seeking  not  only  to  arrange  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  estates  held  by  the  friars,  but 
also  to  have  these  Spanish  friars  recalled.  It 
is  not  that  we  object  to  friars,  but  only  to 
these  particular  friars,  and  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  which  is  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  ask  that  these  friars  be  recalled. 
Others,  of  other  nationalities  and  orders  may 
take  their  place.  It  is  these  Spanish  Domin¬ 
icans,  Franciscans  and  Recolletos  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  hate.  We  are  glad  to  have  friars  of 
other  nationalities  and  orders,  American  or 
French  or  English  or  Irish  take  their  place. 
The  Vatican  has  withdrawn  and  replaced 
friars  before  when  Governments  have  request¬ 
ed  it.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  even 
all  the  Spanish  friars  whose  withdrawal  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  Filipinos  make  no  objection  to 
the  Jesuits,  for  example,  only  to  those  orders 
which  have  held  landed  estates  and  were  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  Cliristian  Advocate  recognizes 
(he  intricate  nature  of  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  and  approves  of  the  Ame 
ican  stvle  of  diplomacy,  but  it  apparently 
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does  nof  see  the  necessity  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  friars : 

It  is  reported  that  the  Vatican  will  accept 
the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  Governor 
I'aft  in  regard  to  the  friars’  land  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Our  Government  is  to  pay  about  one 
million  dollars  for  the  lands  and  some  smaller 
sums  as  rental  for  the  use  of  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  used  by  our  troops  during  the  war  in 
the  Philippines.  Phis  is  a  highly  sensitive 
matter.  It  will  be  a  great  achievement  to 
have  the  matter  settled  in  this  amicable  way. 
We  like  the  trank,  open  diplomacy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roo-sevelt  and  Governor  Taft.  Instead 
of  dickering,  concealing  and  yanking,  the 
whole  matter  is  plainly  and  clearly  stated  and 
the  elements  of  cunning  and  trickery  of  all 
kinds  are  left  out.  This  is  our  policy  with 
China,  and  it  should  ever  be  the  policy  of  a 
Christian  nation.  Whether  Governor  Taft 
makes  the  terms  with  the  Vatican  or  not,  he 
has  made  the  case  plain  to  His  Holiness. 
There  will  be  no  entanglements  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side  of  this  question.  Jesuitism  can  al¬ 
ways  penetrate  Jesuitism,  but  nothing  can 
penetrate  frank,  open  truth.  The  friars 
should  be  paid  for  the  property  they  own. 
They  should  be  treated  like  other  people  who 
liehave  themselves,  and  like  other  people  w'ho 
do  not  want  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  They  have  as  good  right  to  live  in 
the  Philippines  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary. 

The  Christian  Work,  on  the  other 
hand,  urges  no  compromise,  foreseeing 
that  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  will  lean 
that  way. 

The  etforts  of  the  Vatican  are  directed 
toward  finding  a  way  to  consent  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  friars  from  the  islands  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  Vatican, 
it  is  believed,  would  welcome  a  show  of  force 
to  W'hich  it  could  submit.  It  would  much 
prefer,  however,  a  compromise  prohibiting 
the  friars  from  returning  to  the  parishes  they 
left  in  1898,  but  allowing  them  to  remain 
where  they  now  are,  or  where  there  is  no 
local  opposition  to  their  ministrations. 

Without  at  all  attempting  to  forestall  the 
action  of  our  own  Government,  or  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  its  evident  purpose 
to  settle  the  question  in  accordance  w'ith 
American  traditions,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
any  “compromise”  proposition,  such  as  is 
hinted  at  above,  would  be  not  only  exceed¬ 
ingly  distasteful  to  Americans,  but  it  would 
block  the  whole  plan  of  reform  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Once  allow  the  friars,  few  or  many, 
to  remain,  would  be  to  invite  discontent,  and 
to  put  a  premium  upon  their  machinations, 
while  to  the  Filipinos  the  course  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  inexplicable,  and  would  seem 
to  he  a  betrayal  of  their  interests.  The  one 
evident  fact  is — the  friars  must  go;  that  much 
the  people  demand,  and  it  is  not  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  they  will  accept  anything  less,  and 
this  much,  we  are  glad  to  know,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  insist  upon.  It  seems  difficult 
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for  the  Roman  Curia  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  dealing  with  a  European  State,  whose 
votes  it  can  influence  and  the  action  of  whose 
political  leaders  it  can  command.  As  to  this 
the  SQpner  the  Vatican  is  disillusionized  the 
better.  The  friars  must  go — at  least,  the  Span¬ 
ish  friars  must.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  the  American  people,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  we  are  glad  to  know,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  accept. 

When  the  history  of  this  year  comes 
to  be  written,  our  national  holiday  will 
stand  out  pre-eminent  because  on  July 
4th  the  President’s  proclamation  of  am¬ 
nesty  was  issued  at  Manila,  declaring 
that  “the  insurrection  is  now  at  an  end” 
and  that  “peace  has  been  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  archipelago  except  in 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Moro 
tribes,”  which  are  expected  to  remain 
recalcitrant  until  reduced  by  force. 
With  this  exception  and  with  the 
exception  of  persons  committing  crimes 
since  May  ist  in  places  where  civil 
government  had  been  established,  and 
of  persons  convicted  of  murder,  rape,  ar¬ 
son,  or  robbery,  all  scores  against  the 
Filipinos  are  now  wiped  out.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  this,  in  advance  of  the  date,  the 
Congregationalist  remarked  that 

President  Roosevelt’s  speech  at  Harvard 
University  showed  that  he  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  when  fighting  was  about  over; 
and  though  the  army  officers  are  less  san¬ 
guine  than  civilians  as  to  the  situation,  there 
seem  to  be  reasons  for  believing  that  the  era 
of  use  of  force  has  passed,  and  that  the  more 
difficult  period  of  reconstruction  and  patient 
administration  has  come,  conditions  of  mutual 
co-operation  between  natives  and  Americans 
varying  with  the  localities  and  the  tribes. 

On  July  4  the  amnesty  proclamation  was 
read  at  noon  in  English  and  Spanish  from  a 
flag-draped  stand  in  Manila,  in  the  presence 
of  a  mixed  crowd  of  Filipinoc  —  J  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  was  enthusiastically  received.  Six 
hundred  prisoners  were  released.  Aguinaldo 
remained  in  the  house  which  has  sheltered 
him  since  his  captivity.  He  is  expected  to 
visit  friends  briefly  and  then  depart  on  a  trip. 
His  destination  is  not  announced.  The  exiles 
on  the  island  of  Guam  are  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  on  a  special  steamer. 

The  Watchman  recognizes  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  act  of  amnesty  upon  opinion 
and  conduct  on  this  side  of  the  water : 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  that  era  of  making 
our  presence  in  the  islands  a  blessing,  to  which 
we  have  all  looked  forward  through  these 
weary  years  of  bloodshed.  The  establishment 
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of  peace  will  also  usher  in  an  era  of  saner 
opinion  as  to  the  Filipinos  and  our  relation 
to  them.  That  is  usually  the  effect  of  the 
close  of  a  war.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  Boers,  whom  the  British  public  is  now 
e.xtolling  as  brave,  true  men,  are  the  same 
persons  whom  it  was  vilifying  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  the  most  despicable  of  the  human  race. 
We  shall  now  see  that  the  Filipinos  do  not 
in  the  least  resemble  the  Sioux  or  the  Com- 
anches,  to  whom  they  were  repeatedly  lik¬ 
ened  in  our  last  political  campaign.  The  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  their  motives  is  also  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  profound  change.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
lauding  them,  for  political  effect,  as  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  all  the  virtues,  will  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  modified.  We  need  always  to 
remember  that  the  opinions  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  a  given  policy  are  seldom  those 
which  are  completely  warranted  by  the  facts, 
but  the  proper  correctives  cannot  be  applied 
until  the  heat  of  the  hour  has  passed,  and  all 
the  facts  are  accessible. 

The  Christian  Advocate  finds  the  event 
one  of  g[reatest  interest,  not  without  its 
perplexities : 

'I'he  day  on  which  this  proclamation  was 
made  was  happily  chosen  and  will  forever 
connect  the  minds  of  intelligent  Filipinos  with 
the  traditions  of  our  country,  however  it  may 
for  a  time  jar  with  their  senst  of  their  own 
primary  rights  to  independence. 

The  proclamation  is  supposed  to  set  free 
about  eighteen  hundred  Filipinos,  a  number  of 
whom  have  been  practically  on  parole  or 
only  nominally  in  prison  for  some  time,  or  a 
majority  of  whom  are  military. 

We  have  called  this  a  great  experiment,  for 
so  it  is.  In  some  respects  it  differs  from, 
and  in  many  it  compares  with,  that  being 
made  by  England.  But  the  Filipinos  differ 
greatly  in  mind  and  morals  from  the  Boers. 
Whether  the  former  can  take  on  our  spirit, 
methods,  and  stability  in  less  than  several 
generations  is  a  problem  of  the  most  complex 
character.  Should  they  prove  assimilable,  the 
controverted  questions  of  the  last  three  years 
will  sink  into  oblivion  and,  as  a  great  step 
in  the  ascending  path  of  civilization,  the  move¬ 
ment  will  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 
So  may  it  he !  for  then  we  shall  be  bound  to 
accord  them  independence. 

Should  it  not  tie  so  we  must  protect  them 
from  others, — and  if  necessary  from  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Sunday  question  is  more  or  less 
always  with  us,  and  the  weeks  are  few 
when  one  or  another  reli^ous  paper  has 
not  something:  sugg^estive  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Intelligencer,  while  lamenting 
the  growing  laxity,  finds  cause  for  cheer 
in  the  good  example  of  our  President 
and  the  King  of  England : 


The  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  more  and 
more  ignored,  and  the  day  which  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  keep  holy  is  largely  given  over  to 
excursions  and  sports  of  various  kinds.  Rul¬ 
ers  especially  should  cast  the  influence  of  their 
example  on  the  side  of  proper  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance.  It  would  go  far  toward  lessening 
the  growing  evil  of  Sabbath  desecration.  _  We 
honor  President  Roosevelt,  as  we  did  his  la¬ 
mented  predecessor,  for  his  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  Lord’s  Day.  In  The  Private  Life  of 
Edward  VII.,  written  by  a  member  of  the 
royal  household  and  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  while  the  King  was  still 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  in  the 
chapter  on  The  Prince  as  a  Churchman  the 
following:  “When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
quite  a  young  man  traveling  abroad,  and  while 
the  love  of  sport  of  all  kinds  was  running 
high  in  his  veins,  a  friend  of  his,  hoping  to 
give  him  pleasure,  proposed  to  arrange  a 
shooting  expedition  for  a  particular  date.  The 
offer  was  exceedingly  tempting,  but  the 
Prince,  after  a  moment’s  grave  thought,  re- 
l>lied,  ‘It  is  impossible  that  I  should  come,  for 
the  date  you  mention  falls  on  a  Sunday.’ 
The  keynote  of  the  Prince’s  observance  .of 
that  day  is  struck  in  those  simple  words. 
From  his  youth  up  he  has  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  out  of  his  firm  convictions,  kept  Sun¬ 
day  apart  as  a  day  that  should  be  devoted  to 
religious  exercises,  quiet  family  life,  and  such 
occupations  as  entail  the  least  labor  on  those 
who  are  in  his  service.  Sunday  at  Sandring¬ 
ham  is,  in  fact,  the  ideal  day  of  the  English 
country  gentleman.  A  holy  peace  and  calm 
reign  over  the  whole  estate.” 

The  Record  of  Christian  Work  draws 
a  dark  picture  of  the  growing  neglect 
of  Sabbath  keeping: 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  does  not  suffice. 
The  West  as  well  as  many  a  city  of  the 
North,  East  and  South,  also,  is  fast  losing  the 
custom  of  Sunday  closing.  Not  only  the  sal¬ 
oon,  but  the  cigar  stores,  barber-shops,  meat 
markets,  bakeries,  candy  stores,  news  stands, 
liveries,  theatres,  concert-halls,  restaurants, 
soda-fountains  are  to  be  found  open  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  Then,  thousands  of  trainmen, 
conductors,  firemen  and  engineers  are  em¬ 
ployed.  These,  in  addition  to  salesmen  and 
saleswomen,  are  demanded  by  this  commer¬ 
cialism  of  the  Sabbath.  Let  us  remember  that 
a  commercialized  Sabbath,  either  by  pleasure 
or  labor,  means  the  religious  conditions  and 
morality  of  France  rather  than  the  religious 
ardor  and  piety  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  Christian  Observer  finds  the  pic¬ 
ture  not  only  not  overdrawn,  but  its 
shadings  hardly  dark  enough : 

Not  alone  is  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
attacking  our  Sabbath,  undermining  its  foun¬ 
dations  and  destroying  its  sanctity.  Other 
spirits  are  likewise  at  work  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  —  sometimes,  perhaps,  consciously ; 
sometimes,  let  us  hope,  unconsciously.  Other 
influences,  besides  the  desire  to  make  money, 
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are  apparently  weakening  tlie  hold  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath  upon  alL  our  people.  VV'e  perhaps  might 
expect  worldly  people  to  esteem  the  day  lightly 
oi  not  at  all — the  people  of  wliicn  the  worm 
is  full,  who  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man, 
who  neither  reverence  God  nor  respect  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  their  fellows.  And 
this  means  that  inasmuch  as  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  manifest  distinction  between  worldly 
people  and  Christian  people,  we  would  not 
expect  such  things  among  those  who  have 
named  the  name  of  Christ.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  Is  the  Church  of  God  without  sin  in 
this  matter?  Has  the  Church  kept-  itself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world,  in  the  sin  and  cor¬ 
rupting  inlluences  of  Sabbath  desecration? 

The  New  York  Observer  finds  the 
growing  laxity  to  be  due  to  a  not  always 
ignorant  perversion  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Master,  “The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

The  average  man  if  forced  to  formulate  his 
half  formed  views  on  the  meaning  of  this 
text  would  probably  say  “It  means  that  I  can 
do  wliat  I  please  on  the  Sabbath!”  If  the 
contention  be  admitted  the  whole  fabric  of 
Sabbath  institutions  and  of  legal  enactments 
and  social  usages  safeguarding  the  Sabbath 
falls  to  the  ground  .  .  .  Jesus  never  in¬ 
tended  to  abrogate  the  Sabbath  or  to  lessen 
any  of  its  essential  claims  to  human  regard. 
Rather  Jesus  Christ  sought  to  give  men  more, 
not  less,  of  the  Sabbath,  and  imprinted  upon 
its  observance  a  holier  and  a  happier  sanction. 
That  Jesus  meant  the  Sabbath  to  be  still  ob¬ 
served,  and  how  He  intended  it  to  be  observed, 
may  be  gathered  from  His  own  personal  course 
while  on  earth  with  reference  to  the  seventh 
day. . 

The  fact  that  seems  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  Sabbatic  teaching  of  Christ,  is  that  He 
laid  the  stress  upon  the  positive  rather  than 
the  negative  view  of  the  Sabbath  .  .  . 
Thus  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  the  Lxird’s  Day  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  day  devoted  to  the  doing  of  the  Lord’s  will. 

This  constructive  theory  of  the  Sabbath 
needs  especially  to  be  insisted  upon  at  the 
present  day.  'I'here  is  danger  of  too  much 
bootless  discussion  over  the  merely  negative 
features  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  whether_this 
or  that  punctilio  of  Sabbatic  etiquette  should 
be  observed.  Rather  the  idea  j)f  the  great 
constructive  uses  to  which  the  Sabbath  should 
be  put  must  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
men.  Take  the  case  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Although  that  paper  is  an  impertin¬ 
ence  and  a  nuisance,  it  will  not  be  so  readily 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  assumed  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  time-limits  of  Sunday  as  by  show¬ 
ing  that  it  obstructs  the  process  of  soul-ciil- 
ture,  arresting  moral  development,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  neutralizing  the  good  results  al¬ 
ready  attained  in  the  line  of  the  spiritual¬ 
izing  of  humanity.  No  man,  agency,  party 
organ,  social  custom,  or  newspaper  has  a  moral 
right  to  come  in  and  divert  the  Sabbath  from 
its  proper  uses  as  a  day  of  religious  instruc¬ 


tion  and  spiritual  quickening.  The  test  to 
which  all  occupations  and  employments  must 
be  brought  is  indicated  by  the  pressing  ques¬ 
tion,  VV  ill  these  things  assist  the  Godward 
development  of  the  soul? 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Sabbath  becomes 
man’s  servant,  in  that  it  ministers  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  wants  of  his  higher  nature,  and 
it  proves  itself  to  be  man’s  best  friend  when  it 
recalls  him  from  six  day’s  chase  after  bread 
and  butter  and  feeds  and  nourishes  him  with 
manna  from  the  skies.  The  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath  is  the  glorifying  of  God  by  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  better  manhood.  The  ideal  Sabbath 
accordingly  is  a  day  both  of  worship  and  of 
good  works. 

The  Advance  finds  the  safeguard  of 
all  the  social  ameliorations  for  which 
the  day  stands — rest  from  toil,  family  re¬ 
unions,  opportunities  for  self-improve¬ 
ment — in  the  religious  basis  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  : 

It  was  the  religious  intent  of  the  day  that 
first  made  it  possible.  The  thought  of  the 
earliest  command  was  a  rest  day  to  worship 
God.  It  is  a  matter  not  of  theory  but  of 
fact  that  the  Christians  observed  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  Christ’s  resurrection  day, 
a  day  of  prayer  and  worship,  and  so  obtained 
the  use  of  the  day  by  legal  enactment  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  originally  due  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  the  worker  has  his  Sunday  and 
to  no  other  cause.  Wherever  and  whenever 
the  religious  intent  of  the  day  has  been  lost, 
then  the  worker  is  called  to  go  back  to  seven 
days’  toil  instead  of  six.  The  tendency  to 
the  present  secularization  of  the  day  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  worker  being  more  and  more 
called  upon  to  return  to  his  shop;  this  is  a 
fact  and  not  a  theory,  which  is  plain  to  every 
man  who  will  open  his  eyes  .  .  .  “The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man”  as  Christ  said, 
but  with  the  intent  to  bring  him  nearer  to  a 
righteous  and  purer  life;  that  God  might  be 
more  perfectly  revealed  in  his  soul ;  not  to  set 
his  feet  in  evil  ways  and  drive  him  back  to 
unremitting  toil. 

The  ethical  principles  involved  in 
strikes  are  discussed  by  John  Handiboe 
in  the  current  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  the  postulate  being  laid 
down  that  “public  welfare  must  always 
be  placed  above  private  interest,”  and 
that  public  indifference  and  supineness 
are  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  private 
selfishness  with  regard  to  the  present 
condition,  in  which  public  welfare  is  sac¬ 
rificed  to  private  interest.  Admitting 
that  very  important  progress  has  been 
made  in  social  evolution,  the  author  finds 
that  labor  matters  have  not  kept  pace 
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with  the  general  rate  of  progress;  “the 
weak  point  in  the  social  structure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  and  the  two  are  certainly  not 
being  brought  closer  together.” 

The  wars  they  wage  upon  calh  other  will 
be  continued  so  long  as  the  public  shall  be 
content  to  permit  its  privileges  to  be  violated 
and  ignored,  and  so  long  as  it  shall  refrain 
either  from  compelling  the  battling  elements 
to  settle  their  quarrels  in  such  a  way  that 
public  peace  and  general  business  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  or  from  settling  it  for  them. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty — ^beyond  the  general 
a\\"akening  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty  in  the  premises,  are  the  recognition 
of  labor  unions  and  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Labor  unions  have  come  to  stay;  their  per¬ 
petuity  is  assured;  and  their  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  a  factor  in  social  and  industrial 
development  cannot  be  disputed. 

With  regard  to  arbitration  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  are  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  general  public.  Employers 
say  “we  have  nothing  to  arbitrate,”  labor 
unions  say  “we  are  opposed  to  compuls¬ 
ory  arbitration.”  The  public  submits  to 
untold  inconvenience  from  which  it 
ought  to  protect  itself  by  making  arbitra¬ 
tion  compulsory.  The  author  is  clear 
sighted  as  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
such  an  attempt,  yet  he  believes  that 
neither  are  these  insuperable,  nor  are  the 
necessary  means  of  overcoming  them  as 
inimical  to  the  public  weal  as  is  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  use  them.  These  means  are  the 
obligatory  incorporation  of  all  labor 
unions,  with  the  resulting  responsibility 
for  the  performance_  of  wage  or  work 
contracts,  the  equal  responsibility  of  the 
employer,  and  a  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  by  which  the  finding  of  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  can  be  made  binding  on  the 
parties  at  issue. 

It  is  argued  that  a  law  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes 
would  be  unconstitutional  because  it  would 
invade  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  take  out  of  his  hands  the  prerogative 
of  controlling  his  own  business.  Theoretically 
that  is  true,  practically,  it  is  not  true.  For 
the  good  of  the  community  laws  are  enacted 
and  enforced  which  deprive  men  of  thorough 
freedom  of  action  and  regulate  even  the  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  liberty  which  they  may  en¬ 
joy.  In  his  own  home  he  must  comport  him¬ 
self  in  such  manner  that  he  shall  not  annoy 


his  neighbors.  He  must  send  his  children  to 
school  whether  he  wants  to  or  not  .  .  . 
And  more  to  the  point,  a  compulsory  indus¬ 
trial  arbitration  law  has  been  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  New  Zealand  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  weak  point  in  the  author’s  con¬ 
tention  is  that  which  we  pointed  out  a 
fortnight  since,  that  of  separating  the 
interests  of  “the  public”  from  those  of 
capital  and  labor.  “The  public,  which 
is  the  greatest  sufferer  when  a  great 
strike  occurs,  is  not  concerned  with  the 
predilections  of  either,  but  with  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  its  own  interests,”  says  our 
author.  Though  this  is  in  a  sense  true, 
the  sense  is  one  which  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  is  destructive  of  that  very  entity 
whose  interests  are  to  be  promoted.  Here 
again  is  that  impracticable  schism  be¬ 
tween  the  hand  and  the  body  or  between 
the  eye  and  the  body  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  and  the  only  final  cure 
of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  in  a  more 
practical  application  of  the  social  truths 
which  all  Christian  believers  profess. 
The  Presbyterian  Banner  just  misses  of 
reaching  the  same  conclusion  when  it 
finds  the  ultimate  solution  in  “a  higher 
standard  of  manhood.”  But  it  decided¬ 
ly  disagrees  with  the  writer  in  the  North 
American  as  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
the  example  of  New  Zealand  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

How  can  a  Court  of  Arbitration  enforce  its 
judgments?  A  court  can  enforce  a  contract 
that  has  been  made,  but  how  can  it  force  a 
contract  upon  parties  that  will  not  voluntarily 
enter  it?  Can  it  employ  force  to  drive  men 
to  work  for  wages  that  they  will  not  agree  to 
work  for?  Or,  can  it  send  police  or  soldiers 
to  force  employers  to  give  work  to  men  at 
wages  which  they  are  not  willing  to  pay? 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  If  employers  and  employes  cannot 
agree  on  work  and  wages,  then  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  to  do  but  part  company.  If  the 
employers  try  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
employes  in  getting  work  elsewhere,  or  if  the 
employes  try  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
employers  in  getting  other  workmen,  then  the 
law  must  enforce  these  primary  rights.  There 
is  no  other  immediate  solution  of  these  labor 
troubles :  the  ultimate  solution  is  a  higher 
standard  of  manhood.  We  deprecate  the  put¬ 
ting  forward  of  compulsory  arbitration  as 
the  solution  of  strikes,  because  we  think  it 
is  generally  understood  to  be  aimed  at  employ¬ 
ers  and  it  encourages  employes  to  engage  in 
intimidation  and  violence. 
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The  Lutheran  Observer  justly  finds 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  Union  members  an 
illustration  though  not  a  recognition  of 
that  Christian  principle  to  which  we 
have  already  made  allusion. 

The  end  seems  to  be  inevitable  defeat  lor 
the  men,  but  the  strike  itself,  particularly  in 
the  Schuylkill  region,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  conclusive  answers  possible  to  those 
who  have  held  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  an 
impractical  thing,  asking  of  men  more  than 
they  could  be  expected  to  give. 

The  Schuylkill  miners,  working  for  the 
Reading  Company,  for  months  before  the 
strike  expressed  themselves  wholly  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions  and  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  treatment  .  .  .  yet,  when  the  other 
districts  declared  for  strike,  they  voted  for  it, 
and  went  out  almost  to  a  man,  and  that  though 
it  meant  special  suffering  to  them  because 
during  the  winter  the  storms  had  flooded 
many  of  the  mines  in  which  they  worked, 
making  mining  operations  impossible. 

The  Union’s  interests  were  supreme.  They 
were  willing  to  yield  their  judgment  and  in¬ 
clination  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  willing 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  bear  hard¬ 
ship  and  want  for  what  they  held  to  be  a 
principle,  and  to  sacrifice  present  prosperity 
and  future  certainty  for  the  hope  of  a  possible 
greater  future  advantage.  The  strike  was  de¬ 
clared  and  they  obeyed.  Self  was  forgotten, 
or  surrendered  to  what  was  believed  to  be  for 
the  common  good,  and  the  wives  and  children 
were  as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  the  men,  though 
knowing  that  it  meant  to  them  in  many  cases 
— as  it  has  meant  to  some — living  on  bread 
and  molasses,  and  counting  themselves  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  could  get  that. 

Are  the  sacrifices  that  Christ  asks  imprac¬ 
tical? 

Its  application  of  the  principle,  though 
somewhat  wide  from  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  are  perfectly  legitimate  and  pro¬ 
foundly  cogent. 

What  if  we  must  give  up  pleasures  which 
are  questionable,  and  indulgences  which  are 
sin?  What  if  we  are  asked  to  give  to  the 
cause  of  Chri.st  in  the  church  at  home,  to 
missions  and  to  charity,  and  are  taught  that 
the  Golden  Rule  must  be  the  law  of  life  and 
that  all  men  are  brothers?  The  miners  are 
sacrificing  their  all,  living  on  their  savings, 
mortgaging  their  homes,  or  starving,  for  their 
Union’s  sake,  and  are  treating  even  the  de¬ 
spised  Hun  and  Pole  as  a  brother  who  is  to 
be  stood  by  to  the  end.  What  if  we  are  to 
surrender  our  will  to  Christ?  The  miner  sur¬ 
renders  his  judgment  to  the  Union. 

If  we  as  Christians  were  as  loyal  to  our 
God,  if  church  and  human  brotherhood  were 
as  real,  as  precious  in  our  lives,  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  nay,  the  certainties,  which  %yould  be  be¬ 
fore  us  in  this  world  in  winning  it  for  Christ, 
and  in  bringing  the  reign  of  love  would  not 
stop  short  of  the  richest  promises  of  God. 
Nothing  would  be  impossible. 


Paul  was  right  when  he  declared  that  Christ 
asked  only  a  “reasonable  service,”  and  the 
miners,  in  their  strike,  have  proved  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  world. 

The  principle  thus  applied  and  illus¬ 
trated  is  not  without  its  bearing  upon 
that  right  upon  which  the  Presbyterian 
Banner  lately  insisted — the  “right  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.”  In  this,  says  our 
contemporary,  men  “should  be  protected” 
— ^by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  if  need 
be,  is  of  course  implied.  The  reference 
is  of  course  to  those  non-union  men  who 
would  take  the  place  of  the  strikers, 
would  the  union  permit  it. 

Here  again  is  a  statement  which, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  clear, 
will  hardly  bear  pressing.  We  happen 
to  know  a  pretty  considerable  number  of 
men  who  are  by  no  means  protected  in 
their  “right  to  earn”  their  “daily  bread,” 
who  have  been  tramping  the  streets  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  some  of  them, 
without  establishing  for  themselves  that 
right  which  The  Outlook,  in  the  article 
from  which  W'e  lately  quoted,  claims  for 
every  man,  “to  work  when  he  chooses,” 
and  Society,  or  the  public,  concerns  it¬ 
self  not  the  least  about  the  matter.  It 
is  only  when  men  “choose”  to  work  in 
such  places  as  in  the  opinion  of  certain 
fellow  workers  they  ought  not  to  work 
in,  that  they  hazard  the  weal  of  the  en¬ 
tire  class  to  which  they  belong,  it  is 
only,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  time  of  strike, 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  “right”  of  men  to  work 
when  they  choose  becomes  acute. 

By  all  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  as  arraying  ourselves  on  the 
side'*of  those  who  would  promote  the 
supposed  interests  of  “labor,”  as  opposed 
to  those  of  “capital”  and  distinct  from 
those  of  “the  public.”  We  simply  de¬ 
sire  to  show  that  the  problem  is  not  so 
easy  to  reduce  to  its  “fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples”  as  our  perspicacious  and  emin¬ 
ently  broad-minded  contemporary  ap¬ 
peared  to  teach,  and  to  urge  that  nothing 
except  “religion  in  business”  which  Pres¬ 
ident  Baer  seems  to  think  impossible  but 
which  w'e  agree  with  the  Episcopal  Re¬ 
corder  in  advocating  as  what  The  Out¬ 
look  in  its  recent  article  calls  a  “fun¬ 
damental  principle”  will  ever  lead 
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to  the  final  settlement  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Even  arbitration,  which  we 
would  urgently  advocate,  can  never 
rectify  conditions,  it  can  only  resolve 
difficult  cases;  only  that  “fundamental 


principle”  of  brotherhood  which  our 
Lord  laid  down  and  which  St.  Paul  en¬ 
forced,  can  possibly  effect  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem. 


Correspondence 


The  Belgian  Capital 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.  D. 

Looking  back  to  “our  old  home”  from 
new'er  Brussels,  we  find  that  in  Holland 
the  old  and  the  new  seem  to  blend 
most  easily  and  naturally  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  Both  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht 
there  are  fine  modern  buildings  joining 
on,  or  fraternizing  with  the  old.  The 
cloisters  and  the  senate  room  at  Utrecht 
are  of  the  finest  fourteenth  century  work. 
To  walk  them  is  a  delight  that  comes 
rarely  to  a  modern  visitor.  They 
breathe  the  splendid  dreams  of  men  with 
grand  ideals.  Yet  the  new  halls  are 
alight  with  the  spirit  of  modern  study 
and  furnished  with  all  appliances  fbr 
the  latest  investigations.  Leyden,  which 
is  the  Harvard  of  Holland,  liberal,  fear¬ 
less  and  strong,  is  in  the  lead.  In  the 
great  student-fest  lately  held  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  only  three  universities  were  en¬ 
gaged.  They  keep  a  tricentenary  with 
singularly  elaborate  and  imposing  cere¬ 
monials.  We  do  not  read  the  Dutch 
papers  with  much  facility,  but  so  far  we 
cannot  find  that  Amsterdam  University  is 
reckoned  in  “it”  all.  Groningen  was  there 
in  force.  Leyden  was  in  the  lead,  and 
Utrecht  had  a  prominent  place.  The  old 
custom  of  royal  parade  with  outriders 
and  military  escort,  for  rich  students 
who  take  their  degree,  had  cheated  a 
good  many  tourists  with  the  notion  that 
the  king  consort  had  come  to  town 
for  their  entertainment.  A  ride  by 
steam  tram  to  Leyden  from  the  Hague 
shows  perhaps  as  much  of  Holland  as 
it  is,  changing,  growing  out  of  the  old, 
as  one  will  find  in  a  longer  journey. 
Amid  the  “hoopjes” — country  seats  with 
their  canals,  gardens  and  drawbridges, — 
one  finds  a  lx>ys’  school  where  a  com¬ 


rade  was  being  sent  away  with  three 
rails  and  a  tiger  that  would  have  fitted 
Andover  or  Lawrenceville  very  neatly. 
Thus  was  it  that  coming  out  of  the  Ley¬ 
den  antique  serenity,  this  gay  roar  of 
modern  youth  struck  a  strange  home- 
note  that  moved  our  American  heart 
most  mightily. 

History  is  alive  to  one  who  comes  to 
Brussels.  Just  why  more  alive  here  one 
can  hardly  say.  Yet  everywhere  one  is 
more  conscious  of  the  old  Netherlands 
than  of  the  new  Belgium.  Proud  as  the 
new  kingdom  is  of  its  independence, 
the  graver  and  grander  features  of  its 
buildings,  its  statues  and  pictures  espe¬ 
cially.  are  drawn  in  the  hard  lines  of  the 
Spanish  domination  and  the  fiery  lines 
of  the  war  of  deliverance.  Haarlem, 
Antwerp  and  Waterloo  seem  one  here; 
the  splendid  grip  of  Napoleon  and  the 
grim  grip  of  Philip  II.  are  alike  recog¬ 
nized  as  occasions  for  Flemish  patriot¬ 
ism  to  vindicate  itself  against  odds  and 
with  a  pluck  that  all  thf  world  is  expected 
to  praise. 

We  have  found  great  and  absorbing 
interest  in  the  portraits,  original  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  with  which  the  city  abounds. 
Motley’s  books  are  acting  dramas,  liv¬ 
ing  pictures  of  actual  events.  In  the 
Museum  this  morning  we  stood  face  to 
face  for  a  long,  quiet  hour,  looking  into 
the  eyes  and  trying  to  read  the  secrets 
of  the  lives  of  those  whom  our  brilliant 
historian,  whom  all  the  Netherlands 
honor,  has  made  to  pass  into  the  pages 
of  his  wonderful  story.  In  one  room  we 
find  the  children  of  Charles  V.  holding 
the  four  corners.  Margaret  of  Parma 
has  the  conscious  look  of  a  child  who 
must  have  her  way  because  it  is  her 
way.  One  can  fancy  how  she  looked 
when  the  strong  old  “Beggars”  stood 
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before  her  to  demand  something  dearer 
than  life.  Her  brother  Philip  is  not  far 
off,  a  well  dressed,  proud,  bad,  spoiled 
boy  just  come  to  manhood,  who  will  de¬ 
velop  into  the  sly  and  malignant  “spider 
of  the  Escurial.”  In  another  room  is  the 
keen,  hard,  cynical  face  of  Alva.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  its  steely,  snakelike 
glitter.  You  have  just  come  from  the 
very  heart  of  old  Brussels,  the  Grande 
Place  with  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  one 
side  and  the  “King’s  house”  on  the  other, 
where  by  Alva’s  order  the  holocaust  was 
made  of  noble  blood  and  lofty  soul.  You 
look  into  that  fact  and  feel  the  cruel  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  sacrifice.  Put  the  question  to 
him,  and  he  answers  with  that  cutting 
smile.  “My  master  was  the  inexorable 
Philip,”  he  seems  to  say,  “if  the  men 
would  not  submit  I  had  no  recourse; 
war  is  reckless  of  life.” 

One  of  the  great  splendors  of  Brus- 
sells  is  its  parks  and  woods  and  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds.  We,  in  our  land,  have  gone 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  killing 
trees.  Here  for  a  whole  thousand  years 
the  trees  have  been  cultivated  and  cared 
for.  And  with  what  result!  Walk  be¬ 
neath  them  and  you  will  worship.  Since 
we  came  to  Belgium  we  have  gone  often 
to  the  woods,  as  we  did  at  The  Hague. 
We  playfully  tell  our  friends  that  no 
sooner  do  we  reach  a  city  than  we  at 
once  take  to  the  woods.  Then  we  go  to 
the  churches  and  find  the  same  majestic 
peace.  An  hour  each  day  of  our  week 
here  is  not  too  much  to  sit  in  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Cathedral.  We  do  not 
remember  that  our  friends  who  had  been 
here  before  us  sufficiently  advertised  us 
of  its  glory.  We  chanced  to  enter  at 
evensong  when  the  great  western  window 
was  all  aglow  and  some  splendid  voices 
from  somewhere  in  the  mighty  spaces 
were  divinely  singing.  It  was  worth 
crossing  the  great  sea  to  be  there  even 
for  once.  Who  has  ever  heard  the  Car¬ 
melites  sing  mass  in  this  church  on  the 
boulevard  de  Waterloo?  Why  has  no 
one  told  us  that  it  is  something  more 
wonderful  than  words  can  paint  ?  When 
we  think  of  service  as  a  fine  art,  that  song 
service  will  stand  supreme.  Nothing 
like  it  for  fitness,  richness  of  tone,  gran¬ 
deur  of  expression  and  mighty  uplift  of 


harmony  had  we  ever  conceived!  An¬ 
other  service  to  be  remembered  was  the 
Litany  for  the  King  in  the  English  church 
with  the  first  verse  of  the  National  An¬ 
them  sung  kneeling.  How  the  ends  of 
the  earth  meet  in  worship!  Why  shall 
it  not  be  made  a  thing  worthy  of  the 
name  and  the  office? 

Where  in  the  world  shall  we  find  an¬ 
other  Forest  of  Arden?  Who  cares  to 
hunt  for  it  beyond  Terveusin?  If  Brus- 
sells  is  a  little  Paris  the  place  where  “poor 
Carlotta”  spent  some  of  her  first  sad 
years  is  a  little  Versailles,  a  smaller  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  We  found  it  almost  by 
chance.  It  is  the  end  of  a  steam  tram¬ 
way  that  penetrates  the  Forest.  As  its 
wonderful  June  beauty  broke  on  us  bit 
by  bit,  we  were  transported.  Five  o’clock 
on  the  terrace,  sunlight  in  those  ineffable 
woods,  bring  heaven  and  earth  together. 

Another  day  we  drove  nearly  through 
the  Soignes  Forest,  near  to  Waterloo,  and 
were  alike  rewarded.  A  week  in  Brus- 
sells  is  much  too  little,  but  we  have  come 
to  love  it  and  we  leave  it  now  with  deep 
regret  for  its  loss,  and  the  good  friends 
we  find  and  must  leave.  So  it  is  in  our 
journey,  the  land  and  the  people  get  into 
our  hearts.  A  few  we  shall  cherish  al¬ 
ways.  And  the  memories  of  travel  are 
riches  from  which  one  never  parts.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  become  a  citizen  of 
more  lands  than  one.  It  makes  one  larger 
and  stronger  in  his  love  for  his  own  land. 
Brussels,  July  2,  1902. 

The  Young  Women  at 
Lake  George 

Beautiful  Lake  George,  the  Queen  of 
our  American  Lakes,  was  never  arrayed 
in  more  delightful  shades  and  shadows 
than  when  we  passed  from  Caldwell  to 
Silver  Bay  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
tlie  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  held  there  from  June  27th  to  July 
7th. 

Hearts  young  and  old  leaped  for  joy 
as  lx)at  after  boat  stopped  to  disembark 
their  crowds  of  girls  from  Eastern  Col¬ 
leges  and  schools  till  there  were  617  del¬ 
egates.  They  had  hoped  to  have  four 
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hundred,  but  as  the  numbers  grew  all 
the  cottages  near  at  hand  were  taken  and 
tilled  with  the  happiest  party  of  girls 
it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  meet. 

1  f  all  the  Christian  mothers  in  the  land 
could  have  seen  the  Christian  enthusiasm 
of  these  young  women,  every  one  of 
them  would  be  anxious  to  help  in  the 
organization  of  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  not  only  in  all  our  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  but  in  every  city  and 
town  in  our  land.  These  young  women 
into  whose  hands  the  home  of  the  future 
will  be  entrusted  have  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  for  moulding  the  Christian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  next  generalioii  in  our  land. 

The  mornings  were  devoted  to  meet¬ 
ings,  held  either  in  the  Auditorium  or 
in  large  halls  which  accommodated  the 
different  classes.  The  Bible  was  taught 
in  a  clever  way  each  morning  to  three 
large  classes,  and  girls  whose  minds 
had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  half  ap¬ 
prehended  remarks  of  college  ijrofessiirs 
during  the  past  year  '.vent  home  with 
light  hearts  as  they  learned  the  close  re¬ 
lation  between  the  word  of  God  and  the 
historical  facts  alx)ut  the  time  to  which 
the  Old  Testament  books  referred.  The 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  out-door  life. 
The  Lake  was  a  pretty  picture  as  the 
boats  glided  up  and  down  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  waters.  The  hills  were  aglow  with 
parties  of  young  women  and  the  days 
when  field  s]x>rts  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  college  girls  seemed  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  day. 

The  afternoon  of  July  4th  was  a  great 
occasion.  A  long  procession  of  over  six 
hundred  girls,  attired  in  white,  decorated 
with  their  College  colors,  and  carrying 
many  banners,  filed  up,  class  after  class, 
before  the  porch  of  the  Silver  Bay  Hotel 
where  the  other  guests  sat,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Silas  H.  Paine  reviewed  the  gprls. 
Shouts  of  laughter  filled  the  air  as  each 
College  in  turn  sang  its  own  college 
songs  and  passed  on.  It  took  several 
hours  to  review  the  whole  procession, 
and  when  at  the  close  we  sang  our  Na¬ 
tional  Hymn,  and  a  verse  of  the  English 
Hvmn  for  the  Canadian  delegates,  we 
felt  that  the  tie  of  Christian  love  bound 
Colleges,  schools  and  nations  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  ever  before. 

To  my  mind  the  most  delightful  of 


all  the  meetings  was  the  Vesper  service, 
held  on  the  hillside  whenever  the  weather 
permitted.  This  service  of  song  began 
at  7  P.M.,  and  we  sang  hymn  after  hymn 
as  the  large  number  congregated;  then 
we  listened  to  some  bright  talk  about 
missions  in  our  own  country  or  in  India, 
China  or  Japan.  Often  we  heard  the 
birds  sing  their  evening  song  in  the 
woods  near  by,  and  saw  them  flying 
home  to  their  nests. 

Among  the  interesting  speakers  and 
Bible  teachers  were  Dr.  Wilton  Mede 
Smith,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  W.  W. 
White,  Mr.  Don  O.  Shelton  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Dr.  McDowell  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Taylor.  But  many  of  us  gained  the 
strongest  impulse  from  the  intimate  talks 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  whose  lives  seem 
knit  together  with  the  lives  of  the  “dear 
girls’’  in  all  these  colleges.  And  now 
from  New  York  our  hearts  go  up  in  sup¬ 
plication  for  the  repetition  of  a  similar 
Conference  in  1903  at  beautiful  Silver 
Bay. 

It  gave  me  great  joy  to  see  the  inter¬ 
est  the  college  girls  took  in  the  Sabbath 
question,  and  how  gladly  they  received 
our  literature  to  use  at  college  during  the 
coming  winter.  God  bless  these  Chris¬ 
tian  college  girls  and  help  them  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Lord’s  Day ! 

Mrs.  Wkli.ixgton  Wiiite, 
Secretary  Woman’s  National  Sabbatli 
Alliance 

The  Right  to  Work 

Dear  Evangelist ; 

The  great  coal  strike  has  one  redeem¬ 
ing  feature — it  compels  very  close  study 
of  social  and  economic  problems.  Thus 
the  “expert”  Outlook,  quoted  recently  in 
your  columns,  lays  down  five  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles.  The  first,  that  republican 
institutions  must  be  maintained  at  all 
cost,  must  be  qualified  by  the  condition 
that  our  institutions,  of  whatever  name 
or  form,  must  guarantee  and  deliver 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  otherwise 
they  forfeit  all  right  to  exist.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  work 
when  and  where  he  chooses,  and  for  such 
pay  as  he  is  willing  to  receive,  may  be 
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fairly  challenged  in  both  its  clauses.  It 
may  have  been  true  in  a  rudimentary 
civilization,  but  in  our  complex  life  it 
fails,  as  we  are  beginning  to  see.  The 
"right  to  work”  is  more  properly  the 
duty  to  zvork  (Ex.20:9),not  exactly  when 
and  where  one  chooses,  for  he  might  not 
choose  to  work  anywhere;  but  the  ob¬ 
ligation  resting  alike  on  all  to  contribute 
his  equal  share  to  the  common  stock  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  performance  of  this  duty 
is  not  what  he  may  be  able  to  get,  and 
therefore  must  be  willing  to  receive,  but 
it  is  an  equal  enjoyment  of  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  civilization  created  by  the 
common  effort.  1  do  not  ask  space  to 
demonstrate  these  propositions ;  they 
will  stand  the  sharpest  scrutiny.  You 
may  call  them  socialistic,  but  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  will  disband  for  ever 
the  hostile  forces  of  labor  and  capital. 
It  will  consolidate  into  one  the  three  par¬ 
ties  in  interest  mentioned  in  the  same 
quotations,  the  employer,  the  employed, 
and  the  public.  It  will  tend  to  eliminate 
poverty  by  a  broader  distribution  ot 
wealth.  It  will  not  make  man  honest  or 
virtuous,  but  it  will  minimize  temptations 
to  dishonesty  and  vice,  and  thus  help  pre- 
j)are  the  highway  for  the  coming  of  our 
King.  You  may  say  it  is  impractical. 
That  is  to  affirm  that  human  nature  is 
not  only  originally  and  totally,  but  also 
hopelessly  depraved,  and  that  an  ideal 
society  is  impossible. 

J.  G.  Osborne. 

Port  Byron,  III. 

Changing  Pastors 

Dear  Evangelist: — The  manner  in 
which  Presbyterian  ministers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pose  as  candidates  arouses  my 
svmpathy.  To  a  sensitive  minister  it  is 
embarrassing.  To  any  minister  the  trial 
is  not  fair.  One  man  may  exceed  his 
average  ability  at  such  a  time,  while  an¬ 
other  as  worthy  may  make  a  sorry  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  talents. 

I  am  equally  sorry  for  the  pastor  who 
is  no  longer  acceptable  to  a  congregation 
but  does  not  know  it.  The  church  of¬ 
ficial  who  suggests  to  him  the  true  state 
of  affairs  arouses  enmity  against  him- 
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self  nine  times  out  of  ten  and  suffers 
unjustly  for  what  may  liave  been  a  right 
step. 

I  am  equally  sorry  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  which  desires  a  change  of  pastor  but 
sees  no  way  to  get  it  except  by  a  church 
"fuss.”  Twenty  years  ago  a  pastor  who 
shall  be  nameless  was  unacceptable  to  his 
congregation.  His  life  was  blameless. 
He  was  social  so  far  as  his  makeup  per¬ 
mitted  and  his  orthodoxy  and  intentions 
were  pure.  Against  this,  his  voice  was 
of  the  kind  which  puts  the  people  to 
sleep.  His  sermons  were  as  correctly 
constructed  as  the  finest  watch,  and  as 
mechanical  in  every  part.  Each  began 
at  the  same  point,  traversed  the  same  un¬ 
changeable  route  and  reached  the  same 
end.  If  they  ever  comforted  a  weary 
heart  or  awakened  a  desire  for  a  better 
life,  it  was  by  a  rare  exception.  One  by 
one  the  elders  and  trustees  and  leading 
members  of  the  congregation  confided 
to  each  other  their  utter  inability  to  get 
interested  in  them.  Said  elder  Jones, 
"He’s  the  best  man  I  ever  saw  and  it 
must  be  that  I  am  wicked  else  I  would  be 
interested.”  Elder  Summer  declared  in 
reply  that  he  had  wondered  at  his  own 
heart’s  coldness;  he  tried  to  appear  in¬ 
terested,  every  Sabbath  he  counted  the 
people  in  the  audience,  figured  out  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female,  counted 
the  colored  dots  in  the  fresco  and  won- 
dered  how  it  was  that  a  minute  hand 
could  get  around  the  face  of  the  dial  so 
slowly,  while  the  pastor  preached  the 
truth ;  and  thus  throughout  the  church 
experiences  were  exchanged. 

The  pastor  understood  music  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  was  a  student  of  the  first 
grade  and  entitled  to  capital  letters  with 
a  meaning,  following  his  name,  and  he 
could  sing  in  tremendous  tones  but  he 
could  not  make  harmony.  Many  a  time 
in  the  prayer  meeting  he  would  lead  off 
in  the  singing  in  a  different  key  from 
that  in  which  the  organ  played  and  sen¬ 
sitive  nerves  were  unstrung.  He  would 
now  and  then  strike  into  the  tenor  notes 
which  were  his  especial  delight  and  soar 
toward  F  but  always  failed  to  get  above 
E  flat.  The  organist  believed  in  him 
and  trembled.  The  elders  finally  met 
and  talked  the  matter  over.  Not  one  of 
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them  was  willing  to  go  to  him  and  they 
separated  without  action.  One  of  the 
number  finally  on  his  own  responsibility 
told  the  minister  that  the  congregation, 
he  thought,  desired  a  change,  and  then 
and  there  a  heart  was  broken.  But  hu¬ 
man  nature  asserted  itself  and  the  pastor 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  he  had 
an  enemy  in  all  Ohio,  and  he  was  shocked 
to  believe  that  he  might  have  some  in 
the  flock  he  had  so  faithfully  served. 
He  went  among  the  members  and  they 
all  sympathized  with  him  and  denounced 
the  unknown  man  who  would  thus  hurt 
the  pastor’s  feelings.  The  pastor  de¬ 
manded  a  congregational  meeting  and 
asked  for  a  vote  as  to  whether  the  pas¬ 
torate  should  be  dissolved.  His  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  outcome  was  superb ;  not 
a  doubt  rested  on  his  mind  but  that  all 
would  be  well  and  the  offending  elder 
humiliated.  The  meeting  was  as  quiet 
as  a  funeral  service.  Ninety-nine  ballots 
were  case  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  and 
thirteen  against.  If  the  first  shock  the 
pastor  received  was  great  the  last  struck 
him  to  the  heart.  He  left  the  field  as 
quickly  as  regularity  permitted,  but  he 
could  never  feel  right  toward  such  a  con¬ 
gregation.  And  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  had  not  one  enemy  among  the  num¬ 
ber;  not  one  but  felt  for  him  what  they 
could  not  express ;  and  yet  all,  even  the 
faithful  thirteen,  were  aware  that  it  was 
best  that  he  should  pass  on. 

Did  the  elder  do  right?  Did  the  con¬ 
gregation  do  right?  What  should  have 
been  done  under  the  circumstances? 
Conditions  less  aggravated  exist  in  many 
churches.  Is  there  a  plan  by  which 
everybody  may  be  treated  fairly?  It 
will  be  admitted  that  there  could  not  be 
gTow'th  under  such  a  pastorate. 

An  Elder. 

From  Tennessee 

Dear  Evangelist : 

Holston  Presbytery  met  at  Tusculum, 
Tenn.,  June  19th,  Rev.  D.  A.  Dobbs, 
moderator.  An  overture  to  the  Synod 
of  Tennessee  was  passed  asking  the  Sy¬ 
nod  to  establish  the  Presbytery  of  Rog- 
ersville,  out  of  the  present  territory  of 
Holston.  This  is  the  color  question 
brought  to  the  front  again  as  the  pro¬ 


posed  Presbytery  of  Rogersville  consists 
entirely  of  colored  ministers  and  elders. 
The  membership  of  the  churches  within 
its  bounds  is  given  as  166. 

The  Conference  of  Mountain  Workers 
w'as  in  session  at  Tusculum,  June  10-22. 
About  seventy-five  persons  attended. 
The  workers  were  about  equally  divided 
as  to  sex.  Perhaps  there  were  a  few 
more  women  than  men.  Their  fields  lie 
in  the  Southern  mountains — Appalach¬ 
ian  America.  North  Carolina  sent  the 
largest  delegation. 

The  Rev.  Jere  Moore,  D.D.,  formerly 
president  of  Tusculum  College,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Manchester,  Ky.,  and 
leaves  for  his  field  July  15.  He  will  be 
Principal  of  Manchester  Academy  as 
well  as  pastor  of  the  church  there. 

The  union  of  all  the  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges  in  Tennessee  is  a  topic  of  lively 
discussion  in  church  circles. 

James  M.  Walton. 

The  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kansas  City 

Sunday  the  twenty  second  of  June,  was 
a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  this 
church.  On  that  day,  the  congregation 
first  used  its  newly  completed  building 
in  divine  service.  The  new  church, 
built  after  the  style  of  the  old  English 
parish  church,  of  native  stone,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000  is  a  splendid  structure. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  in  the  early  summer  of  1901, 
and  the  east  wing,  which  contains  the 
lecture-room,  parlors,  and  Sunday  school 
rooms,  was  occupied  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  December.  The  new  structure  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  old  building  in 
Central  Street  made  famous  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  worthy  men  as  the  Rever¬ 
end  Doctors  Timothy  Hill,  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  George  P.  Hays  and  H.  D. 
Jenkins. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  organized,  16 
July,  1865,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Hill,  D.D.,  who  became  its  first  pastor. 
Its  first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated 
27  May,  1866.  This  building  was  occu¬ 
pied  until  June,  1882,  when  the  elegant 
structure  was  completed  which  served 
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the  congregation  as  place  of  worship 
until  its  destruction  by  fire,  4  April,  1900. 

The  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Doc¬ 
tor  George  Reynolds,  is  in  every  way  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  strong  men  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Kansas  City  welcomes  him  most 
heartily. 

On  Sunday,  6  July,  the  congregation 
observed  its  first  communion  in  the  new 
sanctuary,  and  welcomed  twelve  persons 
to  membership,  eleven  by  certificate  and 
one  on  profession  of  faith. 

L.\  Monte  Taylor. 

My  dear  Editor : 

Let  me  assure  you  of  my  entire  ap¬ 
proval  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
new  Evangelist.  You  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  enterprise  shown  in  the 
many  marked  improvements  and  deserve 
the  substantial  support  of  the  Church. 
Wishing  you  continued  success  and  abun¬ 
dant  prosperity,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  E.  Baker. 
First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

College  Department 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
is  to  have  a  new  feature  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
annual  meeting  May  2,  decided  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  Semitic  Seminar  and  money  was 
voted  for  its  establishment  within  the 
summer  months.  This  was  done  because 
of  the  great  success  of  the  Semitic  de¬ 
partment  and  because  of  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  work  effectively  without  a  reference 
library.  Prof.  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  who 
has  been  at  head  of  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guage  department  for  the  past  two  years, 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  direction  of  opening  the  way 
to  this  new  feature.  Princeton  Seminary 
is  now  so  thoroughly  furnished  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  critical  apparatus  as  to  be  able 
to  give  instruction  on  all  subjects  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
scriptures.  Owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Seminar,  the  expenses  of  such  a 
course  of  studies  which  have  hitherto 
been  large  on  account  of  the  necessary 


text  books  have  now  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  friends  of  Princeton  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  old  seminary  a  center  of 
conservative  criticism,  the  equal  in  schol¬ 
arship  and  efficiency  to  anything  in  the 
world,  and  the  development  of  a  Semitic 
school  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
The  courses  in  the  following  subjects 
have  already  been  arranged  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  and  by  communicating  with  the 
professor  in  charge,  without  doubt  other 
courses,  if  desired,  may  be  arranged : 
There  are  five  separate  courses  in  He¬ 
brew,  two  in  Arabic,  one  in  Syriac,  one 
in  Aramaic,  one  in  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  on  the 
Septuagint.  A  comfortable  room  in  the 
third  story  of  Stuart  Hall  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  so  that  every  man  may  have  his 
own  desk  and  will  have  access  to  revolv¬ 
ing  book  cases.  As  the  word  seminar  is 
a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  to  the 
English  language,  some  may  not  know 
just  what  it  means.  Briefly  described, 
it  is  a  room  which  is  furnished  with 
books  bearing  directly  on  a  particular 
branch  of  learning  and  where  the  pro¬ 
fessor  meets  his  students  to  direct  them 
in  their  studies  and  to  show  them  how 
to  work  with  their  books. 

Oberlin  Theological  .Seminary. — 
The  best  facilities  for  musical  cultivation 
are  offered  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
There  are  large  choirs  in  the  churches, 
there  are  classes  in  choral  singing  free 
to  all  members  of  the  seminary;  the 
Musical  Union,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  voices,  holds  weekly  rehearsals 
and  gives  two  oratorio  concerts  each 
year. 

The  Slavic  Department  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  training  of  young  men  of  Slavic 
descent  for  missionar\'  work  among  their 
countrymen  in  the  United  States.  The 
students  are  gathered  through  the  instru- 
mentalitv  of  the  superintendent  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  the  Slavic  peoples. 

The  Old  Testament  chair,  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Stock- 
ton  Burroughs,  has  been  filled  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Rev.  Julius  August  Bewer, 
Ph.D.  Dr.  Bewer  is  a  graduate  of  the 
royal  gs-mnasium  of  Diisseldorf  and  of 
ITnion  Theological  Seminary.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctorate  of  philosophy  froni 
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Columbia  University  in  1900,  and  his 
other  post  graduate  studies  have  been 
pursued  in  the  universities  of  Basel, 
Halle,  and  Berlin. 

Dr.  Bewer’s  appointment  brings  to  the 
service  of  the  Seminary  a  ripeness  of 
scholarship  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  probleqis  of  the  active  pastor¬ 
ate  that  strongly  re-enforce  the  Seminary 
Faculty.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  is  to  be  held  in  Oberlin,  Octo¬ 
ber  14-17,  1902.  This  meeting  will  be 
one  of  unusual  interest  and  historical  sig¬ 
nificance  because  during  its  sessions  ex¬ 
ercises  will  be  held  commemorative  of 
the  missionaries  martyred  in  China.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Shansi  mission,  which 
suffered  more  than  any  other,  were  al¬ 
most  exclusively  Oberlin  alumni,  and  it 
is  expected  that  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  the  corner-stone  of  a  commem¬ 
orative  monument  will  be  laid  on  the 
Oberlin  campus. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin,  which 
will  this  year  be  restored  to  its  former 
length,  began  Thursday,  June  26,  and 
will  close  Saturday,  August  16. 

Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  held  its 
15th  annual  Commencement  June  15-19, 
a  very  interesting  event  in  the  life  of 
this  youngest  and  most  active  of  the  sis¬ 
terhood  of  Presbyterian  Colleges.  That 
a  College  only  15  years  old  could  so  cov¬ 
er  its  large  campus  with  stone  and  brick 
buildings  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  is  remarkable.  The  latest  build¬ 
ing  is  Wright  Hall,  just  dedicated,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Ammi  W.  Wright,  who  has 
now  given  about  $250,000  to  the  College. 
The  reception  given  in  his  honor  on  the 
closing  evening  was  a  small  expression 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Trustees.  There 
have  been  other  generous  givers,  the  late 
Mr.  Folsom  of  Bay  City,  the  Hood  fam¬ 
ily  of  SaginaAv,  Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley  of 
Bay  City,  and  many  others ;  but  without 
the  gifts  of  Mr.  Wright  the  present  fi¬ 
nancial  position  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.  To  Dr.  Bruske,  the  President  for 
the  past  ten  years,  must  be  given  highest 
honor  for  executive  ability  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  securing  large  gifts  from  various 
sources.  Such  sources  exist  in  Presby¬ 
terianism  all  over  our  land,  but  there  are 


only  a  few  men  who  know  how  to  turn 
them  into  such  deserving  channels.  Dr. 
Bruske  preached  the  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  on  Sunday;  as  usual  an  eloquent 
discourse;  but  perhaps  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  graduating  class  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  will  be  remembered 
with  even  more  vividness  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  graduating  class  this  year 
was  a  very  bright  one  averaging  perhaps 
a  little  older  than  recent  classes,  and  they 
all  at  once  secured  fine  positions,  except 
those  who  are  going  on  to  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  The  Valedictorian  this 
year  was  Miss  Alice  R.  Marsh,  the  tal¬ 
ented  daughter  of  one  of  our  faithful 
Michigan  ministers,  and  she  honored  a 
good  name  by  her  fine  address  in  gradu¬ 
ating.  The  annual  sermon  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  was  given  by  Rev.  Le 
onidas  H.  Davis  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Synod.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  work  of  this  institution  is  a 
special  course  for  Kindergarten  teachers. 
Thirteen  of  them  completed  their  course 
and  received  diplomas,  most  of  them  al¬ 
so  from  the  state.  Alma  College  has  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  source  of  supply 
during  the  past  ten  years  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry  in  Michigan.  It  is  now 
our  chief  dependence  in  this  way.  The 
annual  banquet  was  held  in  Wright  Hall 
w'ith  300  guests  in  attendance,  including 
quite  a  number  of  Michigan  ministers, 
but  it  is  a  fact  not  entirely  creditable  to 
Michigan  Presbyterianism  that  nearly  all 
of  the  support  of  Alma  College  has  so 
far  come  from  the  Saginaw  Valley,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  and 
Alma.  But  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
David  M.  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  over  50  years  ago, 
a  revival  has  commenced  in  Detroit,  in 
this  direction.  Now  with  a  splendid 
group  of  modern  buildings,  all  free  from 
debt  and  an  endowment  of  $250,000  as¬ 
sured,  Detroit  is  ready  to  believe  that 
Alma  College  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream 
of  remote  possibilities. 

Yale  University  is  to  have  an  undenom¬ 
inational  mission  station  in  an  unoccupied  part 
of  China.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  raised  as  a  starting  fund.  Ex  President 
Dwight  and  other  college  officials  are  to  be 
prominent  m  the  council  of  forty  which  will 
supervise  the  work.  Rev.  Dr.  Harlan  P. 
Beach,  an  alumnus  of  Yale  with  a  fine  record 
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as  a  missionary  in  China,  and  more  recently 
as  an  administrative  secretary  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  will  return  to  China 
and  in  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Episco¬ 
palian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Presby¬ 
terian  sympathy  and  financial  aid  are  insured. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions  will  co-operate.  In  short, 
all  the  foreign-missionary  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christian  men  of  a  great  American  university 
will  now  be  concentrated  on  a  mission  entirely 
its  own  in  an  empire  which  needs  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  educated,  progressive  Americans.  It 
will  be  a  fine  thing  if  other  universities  follow 
this  example. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. — 
The  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  Denbigh 
Hall,  the  dormitory  destroyed  by  fire,  was 
awarded  to  Wm.  R.  Dougherty  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  work  was  begun  May  2.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  so  beautiful  and  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  only  a  few  changes  are  to  be 
made.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
altering  of  one  of  the  main  stairways  so  that 
the  main  corridors  may  be  lighted  from  a 
great  bay  window.  Seven  bath  rooms  will  be 
added,  making  the  total  number  in  the  hall 
nineteen.  At  a  heavy  additional  expense, 
brick  fire  walls  will  be  run  up  from  the  cellar 
to  roof,  and  automatically  closing  fire  doors 
put  in.  Minor  details  regarding  protection 
from  fire  are  being  attended  to.  The 
insurance  does  not  cover  any  of  the 
extra  expense,  for  which  the  trustees  have 
voted  a  special  fund.  The  drain  on  the 
college  resources  will  be  very  heavy,  but  no 
expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  recon¬ 
structed  Denbigh  as  convenient  and  safe  as 
possible.  The  hall  will  be  ready  for  students 
on  the  opening  of  college,  September  30. 

University  of  Tennessee. — The  Summer 
School  of  the  South  was  opened  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  19th  of  June  to  continue 
through  six  weeks.  Sixty-five  different  cours¬ 
es  are  given  by  a  faculty  of  forty  men  and 
women,  including  some  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  educators  in  America,  besides  a  large 
number  of  educators  and  statesmen  who  will 
give  one  or  more  lectures.  The  following 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  South  are  among  the  lec¬ 
turers:  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  President  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  Editor  of  the  World’s 
Work,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews,  Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board,  Governor  Benton 
McMillin  of  Tennessee,  Governor  Charles  B. 
Aycock  of  North  Carolina,  Governor  A.  J. 
Montague  of  Virginia,  and  many  others. 

The  latest  number  of  the  University  Record 
is  entitled  the  Agricultural  Year  Book,  being 
devoted  entirely  to  scientific  agriculture.  The 
leading  article  by  Prof.  Andrew  M.  Soule  is 
What  Education  Means  to  the  Farmer.  This 
number  also  contains  valuable  and  instructive 
articles  under  the  head  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
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The  information  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
scientific  investigation  and  study  by  experts 
in  the  various  lines  of  scientific  agriculture. 
The  articles  are  written  in  such  language  that 
they  may  be  easily  understood  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  scientific  terms.  There 
are  many  illustrations. 

Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  la. — President 
MacLean  has  been  invited  to  serve  upon  a 
board  consisting  of  about  sixty  American  ed¬ 
ucators  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  the  wor¬ 
thiness  of  young  women  who  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  German  Universities.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  board  have  been  selected  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  applicants 
must  meet  their  approval.  The  plan  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  board  originated  in  Barnard 
College.  By  means  of  this  regulation  it  is 
believed  that  only  capable  and  promising  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  sent  to  Germany  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  recently  granted  to 
women  in  the  German  Universities. 

The  Summer  Session  began  on  June  16, 
and  continues  until  July  26.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  intended  for  superintendents,  high-school 
teachers  and  for  university  students  who 
may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of 
Greek,  Latin,  French.  German,  English,  His¬ 
tory,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  Morphology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mathematics  and  Public  Speaking. 

A  summer  school  for  librarians  is  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  Summer  Session.  The 
purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  additional 
training  to  those  persons  who  are  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  library  work  in  the  state.  This  year 
the  number  is  limited  to  twenty.  There  have 
been  many  applications  from  librarians  in 
other  states,  but  the  preference,  of  course, 
will  be  given  to  those  from  Iowa.  Miss  Ty¬ 
ler,  secretary  of  the  State  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  is  director  of  the  school  and  is  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  administration  of 
the  library.  Miss  Crawford,  librarian  of 
Eastern  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  instructs  the  classes  in  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  cataloguing  and  classification  of 
works  for  use  in  the  library.  Miss  Wood, 
of  the  Iowa  State  University,  has  the  classes 
in  reference  works.  Miss  Moore,  of  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute  in  Brooklyn,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  authorities  of  children’s  libraries  in 
tlie  United  States,  has  this  department  in 
charge. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Statistics  in  the  School 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  has  been  asked 
by  Mr.  Robert  W.  DeForest,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Tenement  Houses  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  develop  plans  for  an  elaborate  statistical 
registrv  of  tenement  house  conditions  in  that 
city.  The  object  of  the  registry  is  to  secure 
not  only  accurate  information  respecting  such 
conditions,  but  to  enable  the  tenement  house 
department  of  ^he  city  administration  to  su¬ 
pervise  and  enforce  municipal  and  sanitary 
regulations. 
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Tlie  Graduate  Club  has  secured  promises  dent  Grover  Cleveland  for  lectures  before  the 

frimi  the  Hon.  James  Brice  and  Ex-Presi-  club  next  fall. 


Summer 

The  expression  is  generally  taken  as 
connoting  fiction,  and  so  the  publishers 
in  general  understand  it,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  novels  that  have  been 
sent  forth  this  season.  But  now  and 
again  they  are  so  wise  or  so  fortunate  as 
to  issue  a  work  which  while  quite  as 
‘‘easy  reading”  as  a  novel  is  even  more 
appropriate  to  the  summer  weather,  as 
being  also  cool  and  refreshing,  with  no 
temptation  either  to  excitement  or  to 
that  risk  of  overdoing  it  which  inheres 
in  too  seductive  a  story.  A  summer  book 
indeed  should  never  make  that  sustained 
and  insistent  claim  upon  one’s  interest 
which  keeps  him  from  enjoying  the  true 
specialties  of  summer.  One  may  read 
a  book  by  the  fireside  or  the  radiator, 
but  the  fields  and  the  woods  and  the 
rivers,  the  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the 
insects,  the  idle  companionship  and  the 
sweet  do-nothing  of  vacation  days,  let 
no  book  rob  us  of  these ! 

Therefore  would  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  in  these  July  days  An  Onlooker’s 
Note  Book^  which  comes  to  us  under  the 
modest  pseudonym  of  “The  Author  ot 
Collections  and  Recollections,”  but  which 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  has  no  objection 
to  acknowledge  when  driven  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  We  all  know  the  first  book,  and  its 
charm.  Can  such  a  thing  be  equally 
well  done  twice?  Let  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  lie  around  where  you  can  take  it  up 
“when  so  dispoged”  and  see.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  pleasant  book  containii>g 
brief  essays  gathered  from  a  Manches¬ 
ter  paper.  Its  subjects  are  to  some  de¬ 
gree  political,  to  some  degree  social,  and 
to  some  degree  gossiping  and  anecdotal, 
like  the  earlier  volume. 

More  affable  than  Matthew  Arnold, 
Mr.  Russell’s  “loved  and  honored  mas¬ 
ter,”  not  dowered  with  quite  so  trenchant 
a  humor,  his  humor  is  somewhat  ot 
Matthew  Arnold’s  sort, — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  discourse  upon  Sunday — the 


•  An  Onlooker's  Note  Bni>K.  By  tt*  author  of  “Col¬ 
lections  and  Recollections.”  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1902.  $2.25  net. 
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decline  in  the  observance  of  which  is 
far  greater  in  England  than  in  this 
country.  One  can  at  least  imagine  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  enjoying  his  disciple’s  “ob¬ 
servations”  on  the  Chapel  Royal,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  which  “none  but  peers  and  M. 
P.’s  and  magnates  of  various  kinds  have 
a  right  to  worship,”  but  which  is  still, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  in  church 
going,  “generally  full,  and  of  the  best 
people’’  being  “exceedingly  small”  and 
with  a  service  “very  late,  very  short  and 
very  musical”  and  affording  “a  chance  of 
seeing  royalty  at  close  quarters.”  It  re¬ 
minds  Mr.  Russell  of  Lady  Granville’s 
“pleasing  story  of  a  young  Due  de  Ro¬ 
han,  who,  when  complimented  on  his 
beautiful  expression  admitted  the  soft 
impeachment,  saying,  Otii,  mais  il  fau- 
(irait  me  voir  quand  je  prie;  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  illustrious  as  well  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  earth  when  engaged  in  the 
offices  of  devotion.”  An  anecdote  on  the 
same  page,  apropos  of  the  cessation  of 
family  prayers  and  grace  before  meals, 
is  borrowed  from  Bishop  Wilberforce 
who  “used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  greedy 
clergyman  who  when  asked  to  say  grace 
looked  anxiously  to  see  if  there  were 
champagne  glasses  on  the  table.  If 
there  were,  he  began  ‘Bountiful  Jeho¬ 
vah  !’  But  if  he  saw  only  claret  glasses 
he  said  ‘We  are  not  worthy  of  the  least 
of  thy  mercies.’  Good,  natural  man !” 
The  paper  on  The  Better  Sort  (of  Social 
Journalisin')  has  all  the  pleasant  malice 
which  the  French,  not  the  English,  word 
implies ;  that  on  The  Baser  Sort  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  sharper  pen,  though  perhaps 
the  strongest  impression  it  leaves  with 
an  American  reader  is  how  rude  well- 
bred  English  people  can  be  when  they 
choose.  In  fact,  we  venture  to  surmise 
that  the  keenest  interest  which  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  excite  in  the  summer  mind 
will  arise  from  its  revelation  of  how 
much  worse  certain  classes  can  be,  or  at 
least  are,  in  England  than  in  America, 
and  perhaps  also  how  much  more  gra- 
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cious  and  charming  and  altogether  au 
fait  some  English  people  can  be  than 
most  of  us  in  America. 

The  Way  of  Escape.  A  Novel  by  Graham 
Travers  (Margaret  Todd  M.D.)  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1902.  Pp. 
vi.  307.  $1.50. 

That  a  serious  minded  woman,  who  is  also 
a  physician,  should  be  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  question  of  heredity,  the  question  of 
sex,  and  the  question  of  the  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  upon  character,  is  almost  a  ne«essity. 
That,  being  a  woman  of  literary  gifts,  she 
should  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  her 
painful  study  of  these  questions  in  the  form 
of  a  novel  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Dr.  Todd,  or  as  she  prefers  to  call 
herself,  Graham  Travers,  is  assuredly  a 
woman  of  literary  gifts.  Her  story  is  de¬ 
lightfully  written,  its  incidents  are  of  suffici¬ 
ent  dignity  and  its  characters  well  wrought 
out.  The  children,  especially,  are  almost  as 
charming  as  any  Jean  Ingelow  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  more  of  them 
than  that.  But  all  these  are  minor  considera¬ 
tions:  the  purpose  of  the  story  is  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  problem,  and  here  with 
all  her  seriousness  of  purpose,  it  would  seem 
that — by  ever  so  little,  perhaps — the  author 
fails.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  such  a  man 
as  young  Giles  Willoughby,  scholar,  gentle¬ 
man,  Christian,  '^uld  not  have  been  worsted 
in  his  struggle  to  be  true  to  himself,  to  his 
God,  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
given  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  sub¬ 
tle  nature  of  the  temptation  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  Human  nature  is  weak,  its  weak¬ 
nesses  are  very  puzzling,  and  he  is  happy  in¬ 
deed  who  has  not  learned  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  his  weakest  moment  is  when  temp¬ 
tation  comes  suddenly  after  he  has,  as  he  be¬ 
lieves,  fought  the  hard  fight  and  come  off 
victorious  as  to  purpose.  But  that  such  a 
man  as  Giles  Willoughby,  having  been  sud¬ 
denly  swept  from  his  moral  moorings  by  the 
quick  gale  of  unexpected  opportunity,  should 
have  been  so  weak  as  to  forfeit  without  a 
word  his  allegiance  to  the  young  girl — the  al¬ 
most  child,  whose  fatal  trust  was  due  as 
much  to  childlike  ignorance  as  to  intense  love, 
should  let  his  obligation  to  her  go,  as  it  were, 
simply  by  default,  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  one 
is  to  keep  one’s  faith  in  human  nature.  Of 
course  he  suffered.  Of  course  his  life  was 
wrecked — not  outwardly,  for  it  is  one  evidence 


of  the  author’s  knowledge  of  life  that  pros¬ 
perity  and  apparent  happiness  waited  on  the 
fulfilment  of  that  “faith  unfaithful’’  which 
“kept  him  falsely  true’’  to  his  first  betrothed. 
But  inwardly  and  morally  his  life  was  a 
wreck,  the  well-deserved  tragedy  lying  in  his 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  granting  the  possibility  of  the  in¬ 
itial  dastard  act — his  method  of  forsaking  the 
wronged  child  Vera.  In  this  the  author’s  in¬ 
stincts  are  true.  But  when  we  turn  to  Vera 
herself,  that  enchanting  creature  of  the  early 
chapters,  half  child  half  woman,  daughter  of 
a  learned  but  unreligious  father  and  an  ir¬ 
responsible  French  actress,  with  her  splendid 
intellect  and  her  undeveloped  moral  sense, 
her  ignorance  of  religion  and  her  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  world  which  yet  she  was 
too  innocent  to  understand,  with  her  wilful 
charin  and  her  intense  power  of  loving — Vera, 
the  child  of  seventeen  deserted  by  her  lover, 
and  passing  through  earth’s  darkest  shadows 
alone, — it  is  difficult  on  the  one  hand  to  find 
her  the  noble  character  she  appears  after  half 
a  dozen  years  of  dangerous  vicissitudes,  or 
on  the  other,  finding  her  what  she  is,  remem¬ 
bering  against  what  fearful  odds  of  heredity 
and  environment  and  cruel  circumstance  she 
has  fought  her  way  to  the  intense  love  of 
truth,  the  absolute  self-surrender,  the  sweet 
and  gay  acceptance  of  drudgery,  which  are 
hers  through  the  years  while  she  is  bringing 
up  her  young  half  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is 
hard  not  to  find  a  touch  of  melodrama,  rather 
than  of  truth,  in  the  nemesis  that  continually 
follows  and  finally  overtakes  her,  bringing  her 
to  her  bitter  though  noble  end. 

Yet  the  fault  of  the  work,  if  fault  it  be, 
is  after  all  rather  a  literary,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  dramatic  error  than  a  moral 
blunder.  And  without  question  this  is  a  work 
of  deep  penetration  and  of  profoundly  earn¬ 
est  purpose. 

Spanish  and  English  Conversation  Books 

I,  H,  by  Aida  Edmonds  Pinney:  Boston. 

Ginn  and  Company.  60  cents  and  65  cents. 
Each  of  these  little  books  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first  in  Spanish  the  second  in  English,  and 
can  thus  be  used  by  students  of  either  lan¬ 
guage.  The  aim,  which  seems  with  this  meth¬ 
od  to  be  easily  attainable,  is  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Each  part  has  first  a  chapter  giving  the  sini 
pie  rules  of  pronunciation  which  anyone  may 
easily  m  .ster,  and  then  by  means  of  convoi 
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sations,  questions  on  the  verbs  and  on  every 
day  topics,  and  reading  from  simple  stories 
and  folk  tales,  the  student  is  made  familiar 
with  the  vocabulary  in  ordinary  use.  The 
second  book  is  more  advanced,  but  a  prelim¬ 
inary  chapter  on  pronunciation  is  also  given, 
and  selections  from  well  known  authors.  With 
one  or  two  lessons  in  pronunciation  from  a 
good  teacher  the  student  of  languages  might 
master  the  contents  of  these  little  books 
alone. 

Under  Sunny  Skies  (Youth’s  Companion 
Series)  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  Illus¬ 
trated.  25  cents- 

This  little  reading  book  has  descriptions  of 
Spanish  cities  from  the  pen  of  Louise  Chand¬ 
ler  Moulton,  of  the  chestnut  farms  in  the 
Appenines  of  Italy,  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Maca¬ 
roni  Country  and  Venice,  of  the  people  and 
customs  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  Northern 
Africa,  Hungary  and  Syria,  all  by  writers 
of  note  for  young  people  and  accompanied 
by  good  illustrations. 

Ranson's  Folly  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
With  Illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington. 
Walter  Appleton  Clark,  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  E.  M.  Ashe  and  F.  Dorr  Steele. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1902.  Pp.  345.  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Davis  is 
sure  of  a  welcome,  and  the  present  volume 
has  its  own  special  claim  upon  its  readers, 
for  Mr.  Davis  is  at  his  best  in  at  least  two 
of  the  stories,  the  delightful  Bar  Sinister, 
which  may  almost  take  its  place  beside  Oui- 
da’s  Dog  of  Flanders,  though  lacking  the 
tragic  element  of  that  inimitable  story,  and 
the  tale  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 
This  is  also  in  Mr.  Davis’s  happiest  vein, — in 
one  of  his  happiest  veins,  we  may  say,  since  it 
is  in  every  respect  tuned  to  a  different  key 
from  the  story  of  the  bright  little  brave  little 
dog,  who  though  sired  by  Regent  Royal  the 
champion  of  champions,  has  for  his  mother 
only  a  little  black  and  tan  street  dog,  to 
whom  his  heart  is  ever  true,  and  for  whom 
in  her  afflicted  old  age  of  worrying  street  dogs 
and  tin-can-armed  street  urchin.s,  he  wdns  a 
lu.xurious  and  peaceful  home  while  he 
himself  goes  “hurrying  around  the  country 
to  the  beach-shores;  winning  money  and  cups 
for  Nolan,  and  taking  blue  ribbons  away  from 
father.”  In  another  key,  but  equally  Mr. 
Davis’s  own,  is  the  tale  of  the  devil-may-care 
young  army  officer,  who  holds  up  the  stage 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  wins  the  disreputable 
post-exchange  keeper  to  honor  and  honesty. 


and  loyally  loves  and  marries  the  post-ex¬ 
change  keeper’s  good  and  sensible  daughter. 
The  other  stories  in  the  volume,  A  Derelict, 
La  Lettre  d’ Amour,  and  In  the  Fog,  have  the 
interest  of  all  Mr,  Davis’s  stories,  with  most 
of  those  characteristics  which  in  general  mark 
Mr.  Davis’s  writings. 

The  Courage  of  Conviction  by  T.  R.  Sulli¬ 
van.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1.50. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  claims  of  art  as 
against  those  of  money  getting  and  the  search 
for  viealth,  overriding  all  other  interests,  and 
suppressing  the  ennobling  ideals  which  art  in¬ 
spires.  Of  two  artists  one  has  the  courage  of 
his  conviction,  and  becomes  famous  because 
of  the  single  aim,  while  his  friend,  a  com¬ 
poser,  after  a  successful  venture  throws  up 
his  chances  to  become  a  mere  automaton,  the 
confidential  clerk  of  a  self-made,  hard  headed 
wall  street  king.  This  in  order  to  be  able 
to  marry  a  girl  who  admires  his  artistic  qual¬ 
ities,  not  those  of  the  successful  money-maker. 
The  story  shows  little  of  the  mtnd  w'orkings 
of  the  characters,  the  actual  happenings  being 
described  and  the  reasons  commented  upon 
by  the  characters  themselves.  The  style  is 
somewhat  crude  and  abrupt  but  the  story 
holds  the  attention  and  awakens  the  interest 
of  tlie  reader.  One  wonders  only  that  the 
muse  should  be  willing  to  return  to  her  once 
unfaithful  wooer. 

Sarah  the  Less  by  Sophie  Swett.  The  West¬ 
minister  Press,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated 
75  cents. 

This  story,  which  appeared  in  serial  form  in 
Forward,  gains  by  being  continuously  read. 
The  contrast  bctw’een  the  character  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  serious  and  gifted  daughter  of 
the  village  dressmaker  and  her  frivolous  but 
warm  hearted  and  admiring  room-mate,  and 
the  many  unexpected  troubles  and  blessings, 
that  such  an  association  entailed,  makes  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  profitable  reading  for  the 
young  girls  for  whom  the  book  is  designed. 

Pretty,  “sweetly  pretty,”  somewhat  pathetic, 
mildly  interesting,  is  The  Love  Story  of  Ab¬ 
ner  Stone,  pleasant  reading  for  one  who  fain 
would  rest  from  the  trouble  of  the  problem 
novel.  The  story  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Kentucky  tales  of  w'hich  James  Lane  Allen 
set  the  fashion,  and  in  a  certain  sense  Mr. 
Edwin  Garble  Litsey  would  probably  not  dis 
dain  to  call  himself  a  disciple  of  Mr,  Allcii. 
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Literary  Notes 

Social  Service  for  July  contains  among  other 
good  features  a  delightful  paper  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  a  member  of  the  Celtic  party  to  the 
Orient,  entitled  Glimpses  of  the  Sultan’s  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Ancestor,  a  quarterly  of  family  history 
genealogy,  heraldry  and  antiquity  is  a  new 
periodical  edited  by  Oswald  Barron  and  pub¬ 
lished  m  America  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  The  current  number  contains  pa¬ 
pers  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Sir  H.  Max- 
well-Lyte,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  and  others 
well  known  among  students  of  heraldry.  The 
periodical  is  illustrated. 

Facts  and  Comments,  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
which  according  to  this  great  thinker  is  to 
be  his  last  published  message  to  the  world, 
is  published  by  the  D.  Appleton  Company  of 
this  city. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  soon  to  issue 
in  their  Useful  Stories  Library,  The  Story  of 
a  Grain  of  Wheat.  This  house  is  also  to  add 
The  Story  of  a  Trapper  to  their  Stories  of 
the  West  Scries.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
Miss  A.  C.  Laut  who  wrote  Heralds  of  Em¬ 
pire. 

1'he  complete  works  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  are  being  brought  out  by  Scribner.s,  a 
ten  volume  "Beacon”  Edition  to  be  sold  only 
by  subscription.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this 
edition  are  now  ready.  The  same  publishers 
notice  that  Mrs.  Wharton’s  story,  the  Valley 
of  Decision  continues  in  great  demand.  The 
usual  falling  off  in  sales  during  the  warm 
weather  has  not  affected  this  story  of  Italian 
life. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  has  written  another 
story  of  New  York  in  the  early  Revolutionary 
I>eriod.  It  is  entitled  A  Song  of  A  Single 
Note,  the  time  being  between  that  described 
in  the  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,  and  The  Maid 
of  Maiden  Lane.  The  three  stories  taken  to¬ 
gether  cover  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  the 
life  of  our  city.  It  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Fall  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  This 
firm  will  also  bring  out  in  the  early  autumn 
Sir  Walter  Besant’s  last  novel.  No  Other 
Way,  dealing  with  the  debtor’s"^  side  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life. 

Dr.  Charles  Richer  of  Stanford  University 
has  about  completed  a  work  on  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  The  Man,  the  Scientist  and  the  Philos- 
ojiher,  to  which  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  fur¬ 
nishes  an  introduction.  This  book  will  be 
Dublished  by  the  -A.  C.  McClurg  Company  of 
Chicago  in  the  fall.  Among  this  firm’s  late 
imblications  is  The  Campaign  of  Marengo,  by 
Colonel  H.  H.  Sargent,  one  hundred  copies 
of  which  have  been  ordered  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  -An  earlier  work  of  Colonel  Sar- 
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gent,  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  First  Campaign, 
has  also  been  thus  ordered. 

The  MacMillans  are  bringing  out  for  the 
Columbia  University  Press  and  Index  Verbo- 
ruin  of  the  Fragments  of  Avesta,  by  Montgo¬ 
mery  Schuyler.  It  is  fourth  in  number  of  the 
Columbia  University  Indo-Iranian  Series,  but 
it  is  the  first  of  that  series  to  be  ready  for 
those  students  who  have  long  looked  for  the 
promised  information.  The  series  is  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Department  of 
Columbia,  who  is  well  known  for  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  Oriental  lore,  and  for  his  standard  vol¬ 
ume  on  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient 
Iran,  as  well  as  for  his  delightful  lectures. 

The  Church  Jubilee  Memorial  Year  Book 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonk¬ 
ers  is  a  sumptuous  affair;  small  quarto,  with 
Presbyterian  blue  thick  paper  cover,  printed 
on  heavy  calendered  paper  and  illustrated 
with  photographs.  'I'he  church,  over  which 
Dr.  Pentecost  lately  ministered,  is  at  present 
without  a  pastor,  but  it  is  rich  in  honored 
and  active  laymen.  The  history  of  this  mother 
of  churches  is  full  of  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  ably  written  Historical  Sketch  and  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Jubilee  exercises  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
church.  The  Year  Books  issued  by  this 
church  are  of  such  scope  and  importance  as 
to  warrant  at  present  the  issuing  of  an  Index 
to  Year  Books  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1897-1902 — a 
closely  printed  small  quarto  volume  of  thirty- 
seven  pages. 

New  Publications 

Brown  and  Dolhneyer,  Freeport,  Ill. — The 
Dying  Lamp;  The  Glorious  Dawn,  J. 
Tookcr  Ford.  75  cents. 

J.  F.  Taylor  Companj'. — World’s  People.  Jul- 
icn  Gordon.  $1.50.  Bill  Burgundy’s  Let¬ 
ters.  75  cents. 

Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia. — 
Rataplan,  Ellen  Velvin,  F.  Z.  S.  $1.25. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. — Extempore 
Prayer,  Rev.  Marshall  P.  Falling,  Ph.D. 
$1.25;  The  Tragedy  of  Paotingfu,  Isaac 
C.  Kettler.  $2.00. 

Ginn  and  Comp.iny. — Spanish  a-w!  Englisli 
Conversation.  2  Vols.  60  and  65  cents 
each. 

Periodicals 

For  July _ Institute  ^'ie:  Book  Buyer:  Pres¬ 

byterian  and  Reformed  Review :  National 
Geographic  Magazine:  Four  Track  News. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Christian  Endeavor  Souvenir,  Manchest' r 
(England),  1902. 
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The  Sunday  SchooP 

To  sum  up  the  chapters  between  this 
lesson  and  that  of  last  week,  we  find 
that  the  giving  of  the  twelve  command¬ 
ments  was  followed  by  the  giving  of  the 
so-called  “lesser  law”  (Ex.  xx  :22-xxiii : 
33),  and  its  solemn  ratification  (xxiv: 
i-ii).  This  being  done,  Moses  was 
again  summoned  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
his  servant  Joshua  accompanying  him 
a  part  of  the  way,  while  Aaron  and  Hui 
were  in  charge  of  the  host  (vss.  12-15). 
For  forty  days  (vs.  18,  xxvi.-xxxi tiy) 
Moses  remained  sequestered  from  the 
sight  of  Israel,  and  before  his  return 
God  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  stone 
containing  the  testimony,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  (vs.  18).  They  were  writ¬ 
ten,  we  are  told,  with  the  finger  of  God, 
but  before  we  insist  upon  the  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these  words,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  the  figurative  language  of  that  early 
age  of  the  world,  and  compare  this  ex¬ 
pression  with  that  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  who  attributed  the  third  plague 
to  the  finger  of  God  (viiitiq),  and  even 
with  that  of  our  Lord,  who  said  that  He 
“cast  out  devils  by  the  finger  of  God” 
(Luke  xi  :2o). 

The  Israelites,  in  their  terror,  had  asked 
Moses  to  speak  for  them  with  God,  and 
he  reassuring  them,  had  told  them  (Ex. 
xx:2o)  that  the  manifestations  they  so 
dreaded  were  to  prove  them,  to  test  their 
willingness  to  obey  His  law,  to  aid  them 
indeed  in  the  effort  to  obey  by  keeping 
the  fear  of  God  before  them.  Our  les¬ 
son  passage  shows  that  they  needed  such 
a  reminder ;  their  fears  being  removed 
hv  the  cessation  of  the  trumpeting  and 
lightnings  and  earthquakes,  “they  soon 
forgot  God,  their  Saviour,”  as  the  psalm¬ 
ist  says. 

The  lesson  of  the  spiritualitv  of  God 
was  hard  for  them  to  learn  ;  they  had  so 
far  taken  only  the  first  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  with  Moses  absent  and  their 
iourney  interrupted,  thev  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  visible  and  tangible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God.  They  had  been  put 
under  the  leadership  of  Aaron,  and  now 

•  iNTEHNATirtNAi.  I.FssoN  foT  July  27,  iqoz  :  Worship¬ 
ping  the  Golilen  Calf.  Ex.  xxxii.,  i-6,  -so-ts.  Golden 
Text:  Thou  shall  have  no  other  God  before  me.  Ex. 
rx.,  3. 


they  demanded  that  he  should  make  them 
a  god  ( Elohim ;  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
singular  sense  here  as  well  as  where  it 
refers  to  God),  to  go  before  them,  since 
they  knew  not  what  had  become  of 
Moses  (xxxii  :i). 

Aaron  had  been  chosen  as  a  leader  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  fluent  spieaker  (iv:i4), 
but  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  moral 
strength  of  Moses.  He  dared  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  importunate  request;  he  prob¬ 
ably  dreaded  an  open  outbreak,  and  to 
ward  it  off  he  asked  for  those  golden 
ornaments  with  which  they  had  been 
bribed  to  leave  Egy'pt  (xii.  33,  35,  36), 
and  melting  them  down,  moulded  the 
gold  into  the  form  of  a  calf,  and  in  utter 
variance  with  the  prohibition  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  commandment,  presented  it  to  the 
Israelites  as  the  god  that  brought  them 
out  of  Egy'pt,  building  an  altar  before  it, 
and  proclaimed  a  three  days’  festival  in 
its  honor. 

The  event  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a 
lapse  into  the  idolatry  of  Egypt.  The 
children  of  Israel  had  no  love  for  the 
gods  of  their  oppressors,  nor  could  they 
for  a  moment  have  attributed  their  es¬ 
cape  from  bondage  to  their  gods.  Their 
craving  for  a  tangible  object  of  worship 
was  due  to  their  difficulty  in  realizing  an 
intangible  and  invisible  deity,  and  the 
form  of  the  idol  was  a  form  common 
among  all  Semitic  peoples,  the  form  after¬ 
ward  adopted  by  Jeroboam  in  his  apos¬ 
tasy  (t  Kings  xii:28). 

Our  lesson  omits  the  passage  (vss.  7- 
30)  in  which  Jehovah,  in  His  displeas¬ 
ure,  offers  to  bestow  upon  Moses  and  his 
descendants  the  blessings  which  He  had 
formerly  offered  to  all  Israel,  and  the 
noble  refusal  of  Moses.  It  omits,  also, 
the  return  of  Moses  to  the  camp,  the  sud¬ 
den  indignation  which  seized  him,  and 
the  swift  vengeance  which  he  executed 
upon  the  people.  It  takes  up  the  narra¬ 
tive  at  the  point  where  Moses  turnen 
from  the  hot  indignation  inspired  by  zeal 
for  God  to  deep  sorrow  for  his  erring 
brethren  (vs.  30),  promjiting  him  to  act 
not  only  as  their  intercessor  with  Jeho¬ 
vah  (vs.  31).  but  also  so  thoroughly  to 
identify  himself  with  them  as  to  refuse 
all  privileges  in  which  they  could  not 
share  (vs.  32).  Nowhere  else  in  all 
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Old  Testament  history  is  there  so  noble 
a  prefiguration  of  our  Lord,  who  so  en¬ 
tirely  identified  himself  with  men  as  to 
endure  even  the  hiding  of  God’s  face 
upon  the  cross.  Moses  indeed  knew 
nothing  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  led  Paul  to  be  willing  to  be 
anathematized  if  so  his  brethren  could 
be  blessed  of  God,  (Rom.  ix;3)  was  not 
his.  His  was  the  whole  hearted  refusal 
to  know  any  blessing  which  they  could 
not  share,  but  surely  no  more  Christlike 
impulse  ever  entered  the  heart  of  an  Old 
Testament  saint. 

It  was  certainly  not  displeasing  to  God 
that  Moses  uttered  this  prayer,  for  it  was 
fully  granted  in  the  forgiveness  of  the 
people.  True,  they  suffered  a  certain 
degree  of  punishment  for  their  sin  ( Ex : 
xxxii:35),  but  we  know  that  punishment 
for  sin  is,  in  fact,  a  blessing. 

Dr.  James'  A.  Worden,  Superintendent  of 
Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Work,  an¬ 
nounces  that  during  the  past  year,  thanks  to 
our  faithful  Committees,  a  report  has  been 
received  from  every  Presbytery  giving  the 
facts  and  figures  of  its  Sabbath-schools.  From 
these  reports  it  is  found  that  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools,  April 
I,  1902,  was  1,138,430.  This  includes  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Home  Departments  which  numbered 
59,623.  The  total  membership  exceeds  that 
of  1901  by  17,041.  The  members  in  Normal 
Departments  number  11,932,  and  considering 
that  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  Normal  De¬ 
partment  Movement  there  is  encouragement 
in  these  figures.  The  number  of  Sabbath- 
school  scholars  received  into  the  full  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  during  the  year  was 
39,398  which  exceeds  those  of  last  year  by 
10,055.  These  facts,  writes  Dr.  Worden,  call 
for  profound  thanksgiving  to  God  and  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  given  these  proofs  of  His  presence 
and  working  in  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Medical  Missions 

M.,  July  21.  The  withered  hand.  Mark  3:1-6. 
T.,  July  22.  The  palsied.  Matt.  8:5-13. 

W.,  July  23.  The  demoniac.  Mark  5:1-15- 
T.,  July  24.  The  lepers.  Luke  17:11-19. 

F.,  July  25.  The  blind  man.  John  9:1-41. 

S.,  July  26.  Lazarus  raised.  John  11:39-45. 
Sun.,  July  27.  Topic — Missions:  a  rneeting 

in  the  interest  of  medical  missions. 

“Preach,  heal.’’  Matt.  10:7,  8. 
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How  does  Christ’s  example  warrant  medical 

missions? 

How  does  Christ’s  preeept  warrant  medical 

missions? 

IV hat  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  medical 

missions? 

Christ’s  work  is  not  only  for  souls. 
Jesus  himself  set  the  example  of  heal¬ 
ing  the  body,  for  while  he  sought  to  heal 
men’s  souls  of  sin’s  sickness  he  also  cured 
their  bodily  diseases. 

The  century  of  missions  has  been  the 
century  of  wonderful  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  discovery,  and  the  miracles  of  modem 
medicine  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  mis¬ 
sionary  workers,  helping  by  acts  of  love 
and  healing  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  which 
the  honest  fear  of  change  and  of  injury 
to  their  communities  built  up  between 
the  people  of  heathen  lands  and  the  new 
teaching.  When  these  people  see  the 
good  done  by  the  medical  missionary  in 
relieving  pain  and  saving  the  life  of  those 
dear  to  them,  they  are  impressed  by  this 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  the, barriers 
of  prejudice  are  soon  broken  down.  The 
eighty-two  hospitals  and  dispensaries  es¬ 
tablished  by  our  Foreign  Mission  Board 
are  voices  telling  of  the  Great  Physician. 
Hospitals,  asylums,  homes  and  refuges, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  needy, 
are  the  fruit  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

This  need,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  followers  of  the  Master. 
All  church  members  and  Endeavorers 
should  be  informed  of  the  needs  of  our 
own  and  foreign  lands  and  of  the  wonder 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  There  is  a  call  to  extend  the 
w'ork.  The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
heathen  countries  are  far  apart  and  their 
means  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
great  need.  Those  at  home  who  have 
little  money  can  help  with  prayer,  and 
they  can  also  inform  themselves  of  the 
many  interesting  incidents,  and  of  the 
needs,  of  the  work,  and  can  present  these 
in  an  interesting  way  to  those  who  are 
able  to  help,  but  who  have  not  as  yet 
realized  the  needs  of  the  cause. 

Our  Boards  have  reports,  books,  and 
leaflets  telling  of  the  wonders  accom¬ 
plished  and  of  what  there  is  yet  to  do. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  book  on  Presby- 
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terian  Missions  should  be  read  and  the 
contents  made  the  property  of  every  En- 
deavorer  in  our  churches. 

The  Observation  Car 

ButtcrHies 

Once  in  i  garden,  when  the  thrush’s  song. 
Pealing  at  morn  made  lioly  all  the  air, 

Till  earth  was  healed  of  many  an  old  time 
wrong. 

And  life  appeared  another  name  for  prayer. 
Rose  suddenly  a  swarm  of  butterflies. 

On  wings  of  white  and  gold  and  azure  fire ; 
And  one  said  “These  are  flowers  that  seek  the 
skies, 

Loosed  by  the  spell  of  their  supreme  desire." 

— Selected. 

Some  Common  Butterflies 

In  July  the  butterflies  Itecome  more  nu¬ 
merous.  In  early  summer  clouds  of  small 
white  or  yellow  wintjs  hover  over  the 
early  blossoms ;  later  we  see  the  gor- 
geous  Monarch  floating  high  above  us, 
black  with  orange  patches  and  a  fine 
border  of  white  polka  dots,  the  smaller 
Viceroy  with  patch  of  dark  blue  and 
white,  and  the  Tiger  butterfly.  There 
are  many  others,  but  these  we  see  in  our 
larger  city  parks,  and  on  our  walks  on 
country  roads  near  the  city.  The  gor¬ 
geous  Monarch  is  often  called  the  milk¬ 
weed  butterfly  because  it  hatches  from 
a  tiny  egg  that  has  been  laid  with  others 
on  a  leaf  of  that  plant.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  a  tiny  caterpillar  eats  its  way  out  of 
the  egg  and  begins  to  devour  the  leaf, 
going  on  to  another  and  another. 

Soon  its  skin  begins  to  crack  at  the 
head  and  splits  half  way  down  the  back 
when  out  crawls — after  a  good  deal  ot 
squirming — a  larger  caterpillar  in  a  new 
skin,  the  old  one  having  become  too  small. 
.“Xfter  resting  a  bit.  it  swallows  its  old 
skin,  and  then  begins  to  eat  faster  than 
ever,  going  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  shed¬ 
ding  its  skin  two  or  three  times  more 
before  in  the  course  of  three  or  tom 
weeks  it  begins  to  hunt  for  a  nice  eorner 
on  the  under  side  of  a  twig  or  leaf  for  a 
safe  resting  place.  Some  caterpillars 
make  their  chrysalis  on  the  under  side  of 
a  fence  or  window  casing,  but  always 
in  a  sheltered  place,  because  they  are  de¬ 
fenseless  during  this  pupa  stage.  The 
caterpillar  then  begins  to  spin  a  silken 
web  entangling  its  hind  feet  and  hang¬ 


ing  head  downward.  This  is  the  usual 
life  of  the  caterpillar  before  it  becomes  a 
butterfly.  The  Monarch,  however,  clings 
to  his  early  home,  the  milkweed.  This 
chrysalis,  like  the  caterpillar,  is  green 
with  yellow  dots  down  the  side.  There 
it  sleeps  for  a  few  weeks  until  it  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  butterfly,  when  it  eats  a  hole 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  chrysalis,  crawls 
out  and  l>egins  to  unfold  its  wings,  which 
expand  and  grow  stronger  in  the  air.  It 
rests  on  the  plant  awhile,  gaining  strength 
and  courage  to  face  the  worhl.  It  is  a 
beautiful  creature  with  brown  antennae 
on  a  black  body,  and  wings  black  with 
gorgeous  orange  patehes  and  a  white 
polka  dotted  border. 

Instead  of  finding  a  shelter  for  the 
winter  as  many  of  the  smaller  butterfly 
larvae  do,  the  Monarchs  gather  in  com¬ 
panies  at  the  beginning  of  cool  weather, 
taking  their  way  southward.  They  rest  on 
the  lower  branches  of  trees  by  the  way 
and  look  like  bunches  of  strange  flowers. 
It  is  easy  to  catch  them  at  this  time  of 
travel,  but  I  hope  our  passengers  will 
not  injure  them.  Our  fingers  are  too 
heavy  to  touch  their  delicate  wings. 

It  is  better  to  study  them  with  a  field 
glass,  or  camera. 

Curator  William  Renlenmullcr  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  written  a  guide  to  The  Butterflies 
of  the  Vicinity  of  Xew  York  which  may 
be  had  from  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Museum.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  supplement  of  the  May  Jour¬ 
nal  and  our  Travelers  will  find  it  most 
helpful  in  their  excursions. 

Conductor. 

The  I  ovs  of  Twin  Island 

Clara  Field 

“If  I  could  only  live  there  always  I 
would  never  say  any  bad  words !“  was 
the  comment  of  a  little  kindergartener 
returning  from  that  first  blissful  week  at 
Twin  Island.  They  were  such  little  tots 
that  naturally  when  liedtime  came  in  a 
strange  place,  even  such  a  delightful  one 
by  daylight,  there  were  a  few  tears  of 
homesickness,  but  these  were  soon  dried 
and  did  not  return  after  the  first  night, 
except  with  one  little  girl  who  continued 
to  cry  and  insist  that  her  mother  would 
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beat  her  if  she  stayed  away  so  long.  As  Fourth  —  thirty-two  of  the  Excelsior 
it  seemed  impossible  to  divert  or  com-  gfirls  for  the  day,  and  one  father  and 
fort  her  she  was  taken  home  the  next  two  sons  who  came  up  for  the  three  days’ 
day  feeling,  although  from  a  different  holiday,  staying  until  Sunday  evening, 

cause,  with  the  other  little  girl,  who.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  to  see  the  girls 

mourning  over  the  shortness  of  her  stay,  eating  their  lunch  on  the  lawn  and  then 

exclaimed :  “Oh,  if  this  country  was  only  having  such  a  good  time  rowing  and 
in  New  York  wouldn’t  we  enjoy  it !”  bathing.  Altogether  164  meals  were 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  more  served  on  that  busy  day ;  and  here  was 
forlorn  and  unhappy  the  home  the  more  where  the  mothers  came  out  strong,  so 
these  poor  children  cling  to  it,  and  their  ready  and  eager  to  help  were  they.  They 
loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  cruel  and  in-  made  short  work  of  the  dish  washing 

different  parents  is  most  touching.  In  and  seemed  to. have  such  a  home  feeling 

this  case  the  poor  child  did  not  get  much  of  responsibility  about  the  house  that  it 

of  a  welcome  the  mother  had  been  so  was  quite  cheering  to  the  house  mother 

anxious  she  should  stay  for  the  full  week,  and  her  assistants.  The  father  brought 

The  first  party  of  mothers  and  babies  with  him  a  few,  a  very  few,  fireworks, 

was  a  very  happy  one  with  no  cause  for  which  were  greatly  appreciated  and  add- 

homesickness.  All  were  anxious  to  help  ed  a  small  patriotic  flourish  at  the  end  of 

in  every  way  possible.  One  motherly  the  day. 

soul  who  brought  five  little  ones  of  her  The  horse  and  wagon  seem  already  in¬ 
own  to  look  after,  insisted  upon  taking  dispensable,  giving  so  much  pleasure, 

into  her  room  with  them  Willie  W.  who  aside  from  their  usefulness.  They  never 

felt  so  “lonesome  nights’’  he  could  not  gb  to  the  station  for  the  necessary  er- 

sleep.  He  is  the  delicate  boy  for  whom  rands  without  carrying  a  mother  and 

some  of  our  kind  readers  furnished  the  several  children  for  a  much  coveted 

eggs  and  cream  last  year.  These  worked  drive,  thus  furnishing  to  many  an  un- 

sucli  wonders  for  him  that  the  doctor  says  expected  treat. 

he  has  gained  more  in  the  year  than  he  There  is  a  short  service  every  Sunday 
had  supposed  he  could  gain  in  three  or  morning  in  our  big  hall  participated  in 

four.  He  thinks  if  Willie  continues  to  by  all,  both  old  and  young,  and  great  is 

have  the  nourishing  diet  and  live  out  of  the  satisfaction  when  some  kind  friend 

doors  this  summer  there  is  every  chance  drops  in  to  give  them  an  informal  talk, 

of  his  health  being  re-established.  So  he  Altogether  the  new  home  has  opened 

is  to  stay  through  the  summer.  But  we  most  auspiciously  and  everything  prom- 

have  used  up  the  fund  for  the  cream  and  ises  the  happiest  and  most  useful  of  sum- 

eggs  and  would  be  very  grateful  of  some  mers. 

special  contributions,  as  of  course  we  We  wish  to  add  our  acknowledgements 
cannot  afford  such  a  luxurious  diet  for  to  “an  unknown  friend”  for  $5.00  for 
our  healthy  guests.  Fresh  Air. 

We  had  a  family  of  sixty-six  over  the 

Ministers  and  Churches 

PREsnYTERY  OF  Newtox,  at  Beemervillc,  N.  Church  of  Greenwich.  The  pastoral  relation 
J.,  on  Tune  24th.  the  following  were  received:  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carlile,  D.D.,  to  the 

Rev.  James  W.  Shearer,  from  the  Pres-  Church  of  Newton  was  dissolved,  the  disso- 
bytery  of  St.  Louis;  Rev.  William  G.  Wes-  lution  to  take  effect  on  last  Sabbath  of  Tnly- 
tervelt  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  E.  C.  Clixe,  S.  C. 

Rev.  Leopold  R.  Burrows,  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Elizabeth,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Walker,  Accessions 

from  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson.  Rev.  M. 

Shearer  is  serving  the  Churches  of  Delaware  Chicago,  III. —  Pullman  Presbyterian 
and  Knowlton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Westervelt,  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Henry  S.  T^nkinson,  re- 
Church  of  Lafayette.  Arrangements  were  ceived  twenty-nine  into  membership  Sunday, 
made  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bur-  July  6th:  four  by  letter,  twenty-five  by  pro- 
rows,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Harmony,  fession.  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  Bible  class  now 
and  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  as  pastor  of  the  numbers  seventy  members. 
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Anxa,  III. — This  church  during  the  winter 
and  spring  received  accessions  numbering 
thirty-nine  in  all,  and  now  reports  an 
membership  of  more  than  two  hundred.  The 
Rev.  W.  \V.  Paris,  D.D.,  pastor  from  1883  to 
1891,  returned  to  this  charge  last  autumn,  and 
in  April  was  re-installed.  He  is  also  •nee 
more  Senior  Principal  of  Union  Academy,  an 
incorporated  institution  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies,  whose  present  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Anna  church — two  of  its  elders, 
four  of  its  deacons,  its  Sunday  school  super¬ 
intendent  and  nearly  all  the  teachers,  its  chor¬ 
ister  and  almost  the  entire,  choir,  and  some 
seventy  others  of  the  church  membership,  hav¬ 
ing  been  trained  in  the  academy.  Meanwhile 
the  Academy  (with  the  help  of  the  local 
church)  has  trained  a  large  number  of  youths 
from  other  communities  also,  and  has  since 
1883  sent  out  twelve  clergymen  and  scores 
of  other  workers  into  the  world. 

Gre.\t  F.alls,  Moxt. — Twenty-eight  new 
members  were  received,  on  June  i ;  seventeen 
on  profession  of  faith.  Rev.  F.  R.  Farrand 
pastor.  Under  his  energetic  leadership,  the 
new  Church  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid 
by  the  previous  pastor,  last  year,  is  rapidly 
going  forward, 

H.tRPER.  K.\xs. — Eleven  persons  during  the 
first  year's  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  C. 
Kerston  who  was  graduated  last  year  from 
Auburn  Seminary. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  114  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  into  Plymouth  church,  80 
upon  profession  of  faith.  This  makes  about 
160  who  have  been  received  since  last  No¬ 
vember. 

Calls 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole,  for  three  years  pas¬ 
tor  at  Downsville,  N.  Y..  to  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
Accepted  and  is  already  on  the  field. 

The  Rev.  Clain  S.  Adams  of  Paxton,  Ill., 
has  accepted  the  call  of  Bethany  Church, 
Milwaukee,  and  will  enter  upon  his  work  at 
once.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of  Adelbert 
College.  Ohio,  and  McCormick  Seminary 
Class  of  189=;.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chicago  and  has  held  charges  at 
Elwood,  Ill.,  and  Paxton. 

Henry  Nelson  Bullard  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Auburn  Seminary  to  Mound  City, 
Mo.  Has  accepted  and  begun  work. 

James  .\leck  Cowan  of  the  graduating  class 
of  Auburn  Seminary  to  Corfu,  N.  Y.  Ac¬ 
cepted. 

Lewis  Edward  Davies  of  the  graduating 
class  of  .Auburn  Seminary  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Groton,  N.  Y.  Accepted. 

Frederick  .Arthur  Gates  of  the  graduating 
class  of  .Auburn  Seminary  to  Bellevue,  Neb. 
Accepted. 

Irving  Washington  Ketchum  to  Scipioville, 
N.  Y.  Has  begun  work. 


John  M.  L.  Richardson  of  the  graduating 
class  of  .Auburn  Seminary  to  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.  Has  begun  work. 

John  R.  Welch  of  the  graduating  class  of 
.Auburn  Seminary  to  Woods,  Oregon. 

John  E.  Mooner,  a  Commencement  speaker 
at  Auburn  Seminary,  to  Newport,  Ore.  Has 
begun  work. 

George  Stanley  of  the  graduating  class  of 
.Auburn  Seminary  to  Pratt,  Minn.  Has  be¬ 
gun  work. 

Rev.  Kenneth  J.  Macinness,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Omaha  Seminary,  to  Omemee,  N.  Dak. 

Frederick  Lincoln  Green  of  the  graduating 
class  of  .Auburn  Seminarj’  to  the  Walbrook 
Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore.  .Accepted. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Robertson  of  Joliet,  Ill.  to 
Emerado,  N.  D. 

Installations 

Rev.  Moses  Breeze  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cambria,  Wis., 
on  June  12.  Interesting  services  were  held 
all  day.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
meeting  were  the  Revs.  Joseph  Brown,  T.  S. 
Johnson,  James  M.  Bain,  .Aaron  Breeze  and 
.Angus  Sillars.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards  of 
Kilboiirn,  Wis.,  ga^e  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Selden  to  the 
people. 

The  Rev.  James  Kelley  Argo  over  the  .Au-. 
burndale  Church.  Toledo,  O.,  June  17.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Powell  presided :  Rev.  Campbell  Coyle 
preached  the  sermon ;  Dr.  E.  K.  Ormond  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hormell  to  the  people.  Rev.  G.  C.  Doo¬ 
little  of  Sidon,  Syria,  and  Rev.  G.  B.  Wilt- 
sie  of  Monroe  Street  M.  E.  Church  assisted. 

Miltox,  N.  D. — The  Rev.  Allan  Morrison 
of  the  last  class  of  McCormick  Seminary  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
at  Milton  and  .Alma  the  first  week  in  June. 

WiLTOX,  N.  D. — Rev.  J.  N.  B.  Peck  re¬ 
cently  of  Estherville,  la.,  has  commenced 
work  in  this  new  and  growing  town. 

Jure  3rd  the  Rev.  D.  Howard  Craver  pastor 
of  the  important  Church  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Removals 

Rev'.  Joel  S.  Jewell  from  Gladstone,  Mich., 
to  Pickford  in  the  same  state. 

The  Rev.  John  McMurray  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  veteran's  Home  to  Packwauker,  Wis. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Mitchell  from  Luzerne, 
N.  Y.  to  Brown’s  Valley,  Minn. 

Rev.  Fred.  Johnston  from  Elsinore,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  2644  Sylvan  W’ay,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Ministerial  Personals 

Rev.  Newton  Wray,  late  of  Montgomery, 
N.  Y..  has  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Cal¬ 
vary  Church.  Lockport,  N.  Y.  He  has  been 
very  cordially  received  by  the  entire  congre¬ 
gation. 
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The  Rev.  Norman  Skinner,  East  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  tempor¬ 
ary  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Santa 
Fe,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  removal  by 
death  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Eustis. 

Cat.\sauqu.\,  Pa. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Miller, 
pastor  of  First  church  of  Catasauqua,  has 
been  voted  by  the  congregation  an  increase 
of  $200  in  his  salary. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — The  church  has  voted  an 
increase  of  $200  to  the  .salary  of  the  pastor 
the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Laird. 

Deaths 

The  Rev.  S.  Warner  Curtis,  minister  of  the 
Spanish  Presbyterian  churches  in  Las  Vegas, 
Chaperito  and  Trementina,  died  of  pneumonia, 
on  Sunday,  June  22.  !Mr.  Curtis  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  classes  for  his  kindly  na¬ 
ture  and  sterling  integrity  of  character,  united 
with  untiring  and  cheerful  Christian  devotion. 
He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  V.,  .April  18, 
1847,  where  he  prepared  for  college  at  the 
old  Cambridge  .Academy.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  L’niversity  in  1872,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  with  high 
standing  in  1875.  .August  25,  1875  he  entered 
upon  the  missionary  work  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  in  the  republic  of  Chile,  South 
.America,  where,  in  the  cities  of  Santiago, 
Talca  and  Concepcion,  he  labored  for  ten 
years  with  his  wife  who  was  Miss  Isabella 
Campbell  of  Zovra,  Ontario.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
Mr.  Curtis  engaged  in  work  among  the  Mex¬ 
ican  population  in  the  Taos  valley,  until  1891, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Mexican  field  which  he  faithfully 
served  up  to  the  date  of  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  gifted  with  an  unusual  cap¬ 
acity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  a  memory  of 
singular  grasp  and  tenacity,  and  the  easv  mas¬ 
tery  of  languages.  During  his  life  in  Chile 
he  acquired  that  facile  command  of  the  pure' 
Castilian  speech  which  made  him  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  Spanish  church  work  in  New  Mexico. 
He  contributed  conspicuously  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  his  church  in  Spanish,  being  ever 
eager  to  put  his  gifts  in  service.  His  death 
leaves  a  large  gap,  long  to  be  unfilled. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  first  in 
Spanish  at  the  Mission  church  in  Las  Vegas 
on  Monday  evening,  June  23,  and  the  final 
service  was  held  in  English  at  the  First 
church.  East  Las  Vegas,  on  Wednesday  tne 
25th.  The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  the  Stated  Clerk  and  senior 
member,  escorted  the  body  from  the  residence 
to  the  church,  the  session  of  the  First  church 
being  bearers.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Alessrs.  Samuel  Magill,  Manuel 
Madrid,  Gabino  Rendon  and  Norman  Skin¬ 
ner.  Interment  was  made  at  Cambridge. 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Curtis  homestead.  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
four  of  their  seven  children  survive,  the 
youngest  being  eight  years  of  age. 

Rev.  Charles  French,  for  many  years  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi¬ 


cation  died  at  .Ashland,  Wis.,  May  29,  1902, 
aged  82.  For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  French 
had  been  too  infirm  for  missionary  work  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  Downer  Home, 
Milwaukee. 

The  remains  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Baldwin,  for 
many  years  a  pioneer  Home  Missionary  in 
Northern  Dakota,  were  recently  brought  to 
Ridgefield,  Ill.,  for  interment.  The  pastor  of 
the  church.  Rev.  W.  R.  Shelt,  and  Rev.  S. 
C.  Hay  of  Woodstock  conducted  the  burial 
services.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Ridgefield  Church  about  fifty-five  years  ago. 
When  seventy-five  years  of  age  he  drove  reg¬ 
ularly  to  his  Sabbath  appointment,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  or  more. 

General  News 

Plf.s.scs,  N.  A’. —  I'he  Church  whicli  has  been 
closed  for  son.e  ye.irs  is  being  supplied  this 
summer  by  a  student  from  .Auburn  in  hopes 
that  the  field  may  be  again  worked.  Congre¬ 
gations  of  75  and  more  assemble  at  nearly 
every  service  though  there  is  not  a  score  of 
members.  .Another  field  is  near  Plessis  and 
a  minister  able  to  attend  the  three  services 
and  desirous  of  doing  something  to  advance 
the  kingdom  might  expect  large  accessions  as 
soon  as  the  people  became  acquainted  with 
him  sufficiently  to  have  confidence  in  his 
character  and  judgment.  Such  a  man  will  be 
needed  in  the  fall  and  application  may  be  made 
to  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Cady,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  —  Woodside  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  W.  E.  Martin,  Pastor,  received 
14  accessions  to  its  membership  at  the  April 
Communion. 

Alleghany,  N.  Y. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  appreciation  of  the  New  .Articles 
of  our  faith  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
listened  to  its  reading  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  S. 
Horace  Beshgetour,  Ph.D.,  Sunday  morning 
just  before  the  reception  of  the  candidates  in¬ 
to  the  church.  Ten  united  with  the  church, 
all  on  confession  of  faith-  Seven  of  these  re¬ 
ceived  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Without  the 
aid  of  any  evangelist  a  work  of  grace  is  quiet¬ 
ly  going  on  in  the  community.  The  pastor  has 
served  the  church  for  eight  years.  The  finan¬ 
cial  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  is 
very  encouraging. 

Babylon,  N.  Y. — The  Old  First  Church. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  the  amounts 
raised  for  the  various  activities  of  the  church 
reached  the  gratifying  amount  of  $4-522. 
This  is  the  only  church  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Nassau  to  carry  the  salary  of  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  foreign  board.  The  “pastor 
abroad”  of  this  church  is  the  Rev-  Robert  H- 
Milligan  of  Baraka,  West  Africa-  The  home 
pastor  who  is  now  in  his  fourteenth  year  of 
service  here  is  the  Rev.  John  Dietrich  Long. 
His  term  far  exceeds  in  length  any  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  church.  The  “blind  Evangelist” 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Houston  has  been  assisting  in 
a  two  weeks’  mission  which  resulted  in  mote 
than  thirty  professing  conversion.  Mr.  Hous- 


10^0 


The  Evangelist 


ton  lives  in  Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  that  body. 

Rahw.w,  X.  J. — First  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  Weekly  prayer-meeting  for  young  men  and 
boys,  also  one  for  young  ladies  and  girls  is 
conducted  by  the  Pastor.  Beside  the  usual 
Christan  Endeavor  Societies,  there  is  also  an 
Ushers'  .Association,  of  twenty-tour  young 
men.  six  of  whom  pass  the  plates  at  c.ach  even¬ 
ing  service.  The  annual  report  of  this  church 
shows  every  bill  paid,  not  a  dollar  of  debt 
and  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Rev.  George  Hubbard  Pay  son,  D.U., 
has  been  the  Pastor  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Cissx.\  P.\RK,  III. — This  is  the  youngest 
church  in  the  Presbytery,  and  durinc  the  win¬ 
ter  has  been  supplied,  monthly,  by  students 
of  McCormick  Seminary.  Xot  having  any 
church  edifice  they  have  used  a  Union  Church 
building.  All  Protestants  worship  together 
when  the  Presbyterian  service  is  held. 

Downs  and  Mt.  Carmel.  III. — These 
churches  have  been  supplied  by  students  of 
McCormick  rheological  Seminarv  during  the 
winter  and  Mr.  Fred.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  of 
the  senior  class,  became  the  pastor  in  May. 

Prairie  View,  III. — Rev.  R.  L.  MaeWher- 
ter  preaches  to  large  audiences  at  this  rural 
church,  seven  miles  from  Tolono.  with  which 
it  is  grouped,  and  where  the  pastor  lives. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — quiet  work  of  grace  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  this  year,  not  as  the  result  of  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  effort  but  by  the  careful  work  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennell  and  his  faithful 
wife  among  the  people.  Fourteen  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  at  the  April  communion, 
making  a  total  of  4“  for  February  and  April 
communions. 

Rochester.  X".  Y. — U'estwinster  Church  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  sixth  pastoral  anniversary  Sunday, 
May  4th.  The  Rev.  Albert  Evans's  sermon 
was  based  on  Ex.  23:10;  “Si.x  years  shalt  thou 
sow  thy  land  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof.”  During  these  six  years,  309  persons 
were  received  into  membership,  of  which  169 
were  on  profession  of  faith.  The  Boards  of 
the  church  received  $4,831,  and  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses,  including  a  building  fund, 
$^7-833  have  been  raised. 

The  trustees  of  the  Resclte  Mission  com¬ 
memorated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Hines’  connection  with  the  mission, 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  evening.  May  5th. 
Among  the  afternoon  speakers  were  Dr.  C.  A. 
Barber  of  Rochester,  who  presided,  Charles 
A.  Mathews.  Cyrus  F.  Pai.ne  and  A.  E.  Hines. 
In  the  evening.  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore.  Col.  N. 
P.  Pond,  H.  S.  Wilbur  and  Rev.  Chas.  E. 
Hamilton,  delivered  addresses. 

Indianola,  Ia. — During  the  year  just  closed 
this  church  has  received  sixty-six  members, 
forty-four  on  profession,  bringing  its  member¬ 
ship  up  to  three  hundred  and  forty-two.  Only 
a  nominal  debt  remains  on  the  fine  new  church 
erected  within  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $16,000. 


Large  congregations  attend  here  in  spite  of 
the  intluence  of  a  large  M.  E.  College  church 
of  over  one  thousand  members. 


Of  Our  Citv  Churches 

The  pastor.  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Fifth  Avenue  Stevenson  and  his  family 
Presbvterian  sailed  for  England  on  the 

Majestic  July  2;  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  return  in  time  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
the  last  Sunday  in  September.  During  his 
absence  tbe  assistant  pastor  Rev.  Ernest  F. 
Hall  will  be  in  charge.  The  Rev.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  will  preach  the  next  four  Sun¬ 
days,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ross  of  Xewport.  Eng¬ 
land,  August  10.  and  the  Rev.  .Allicrt  Swift 
of  lomdon,  .August  i“,  after  which  the  church 
will  be  closed  for  cleaning. 


Summer  Services  L.xtensive  repairs  will  be 
•  IT-  .1-  1  begun  in  the  mam  auditor- 

Presbyterian  vices  will  be  continued 

after  that  without  interruption  both  morning 
and  evening  in  the  chapel.  The  preachers  for 
the  summer  are  as  follows:  July  20th,  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D. ;  July  27th,  the  Rev. 
Pleasant  Hunter.  D.D..  of  Chicago;  .-August 
3rd,  loth.  17th.  24th  and  31st  the  Rev.  .\rthur 
C.  McMillan.  D.D. :  September  7th,  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D. 


The  West  End  Presbyteri- 
A  Xcw  an  Church,  .■Amsterdam 

.Assistant  .Avenue,  and  105th  Street, 

has  called  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Bishop  Gates,  son  of  Ex-president  Gates  of 
.-Amherst  College,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Murray 
S.  Howland  as  .Assistant  Pastor.  Mr.  Gates 
has  accepted  the  call  and  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  Oct.  ist. 


Chaplain  Monro  of  the 
Open  .Air  Tombs  has  opened  a  tent 

Preaching  in  the  Bronx.  Like  Dr. 

John  Balcom  Shaw  the 
Rev.  Henry  Coffin  preaches  Sunday  evenings 
on  the  .steps  of  his  church,  as  do  the  pastor 
of  Hope  Baptist  church  on  104th  Street,  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Men  of  Calvary  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  Seventh  .-Avenue,  and  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  St.  .Andrew  of  Grace  Church 
(Episcopal)  on  Broadwaj-  and  Tenth  Street. 
Street  preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
by  the  Salvation  .-Army  and  others  is  becom¬ 
ing  much  more  common  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 


People’s  Taber-  ."as  opened  in  1892  in  a 
/  f.  J  ribbon  factory.  Out  of  tt 

nacle  Sunday  1894  grew  the  church 

School  which  in  the  eight  years 

has  received  515  persons  of  all  denominations 
including  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  The 
church  sends  about  75  of  'ts  children  to  the 
country  and  earnestly  desires  the  use,  gratis 
of  a  farm  house  not  too  far  from  town,  for 
a  summer  home  for  mothers  as  well  as  chil- 


drcn.  Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley  is  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  0f  the  School;  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall 
pastor. 

The  Fourth  and  Thirteenth 
Churches  Street  Presbyterian  Church- 

Closed  es  were  open  last  Sunday 

tor  the  last  time  until 
September. 

VACATION  STORIES. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  mountains  this  summer 
be  sure  to  send  for  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,  a  litt'.e 
book  just  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  It  will  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
most  delightful  places  in  the  East.  The  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  contains  a  series  of  amusing 
sketches  entitled  “The  Experiences  of  Pa.’’  It  will  be 
sent  on  request  accompanied  by  five  cents  in  postage 
stamps  to  T.  W.  LEE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  City. 


Anniversary 


Theresa,  X.  Y. — June  ist  was  the  loth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Chas.  G. 
Cady  and  the  occasion  was  improved  by  the 
congregation  in  several  ways  including  the 
presentation  of  a  purse  of  gold  to  the  pastor. 
It  was  also  the  communion  service  and  three 
were  admitted  on  confession  of  faith.  Com¬ 
munion  cards  had  been  sent  out  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  were  absent  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  excepting  for  illness  or  absence  from  town, 
and  several  of  the  members  from  a  distance 
were  present.  During  the  ten  years,  109  have 
united  with  this  Church. 


WESTERN  LANDS. 

If  you  have  lande  for  sale,  aend  descrifitions.  We  aell 
thousands  of  acreB  and  may  sellyours.  NomIs,  norharus. 

SIX  PER  CENT  NET. 

Have  you  idle  money!  We  can  net  you  six  percent  on 
sound,  flrsc  mort^aKo  security.  Safe  as  Government 
bonds.  26  years  experience,  filgbest  references.  For 
*ui.  information  address, 

VBRKIN9  iL  CO.,  Lawretice,  Kansas, 


o  FARM  MORTGAGES 

Iowa  and  Minnesota,  real  estaie. 
Full  description  on  application.  If 
inerested  wr.te  J.S.Varland,  Buffalo 
Center,  la. 


BKOVVN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest- 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  ■!* 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank- 
ers.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indi- 

viduals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 

International  Hhecqnes  (lertiflcates  of  Deposit. 
I  PTTPDQ  flP  rRFTllT  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
l^EllCKd  Ur  GKELIll  Exchange,  and  make 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co  ,  Lor  don 


31  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

I  I  Have  Tested.. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BULaWORTH  at  JONBa. 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Cham.of  Commerce, Chicaoo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falla,  lows. 

Mortgage  Investors 

Weoffercon^rvativecapitalists  an  opportunity  U 
secure  hish  grade  first  mortgage  real  eHtate  securities 
of  unauestioned  safety.  Correspondence  solicited, 
when  full  information  will  be  given.  We  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  covering  fourteen  yearsof  success. 

P.  B.  ricQURRIN  &  CO.|  Investment  Bankers, 
tv.  iltid  t^outh  SLs  *  Lake  City,  I’ta^ 


Colorado 


for  your 

Summer  Outing 

Peaks  three  miles  high, 
snow-clad  in  July — 
flashing  trout  streams — 
big  game — camping — 
mountain  climbing. 

Ask  for  our  book — 

‘A  Colorado  Summer” 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


o\' 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  lllu,- 
trated  Book. 

A.  W.  ECt'I.ESTOXE,  8.  P.  A. 
385  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Addresi.  Q.  C.  DILLARD.  Q.  E.  P. 
Agt.  A.  T  &  S.  F.  R’y, 

377  Broadway,  New  York. 


Santa  Hi 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM  I  _ 

jreenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation;  home  i  ir  iifliirted  nKb  t.T|i|kypeh|lte  BVC  UflTCD 
•omforts.  H.  HITCHCOCK  MD  1  **.''■*•  1  InOllIrwOn  w  CIC.ITNICn 


Sunday  School  Work  in  Noktuwesteen 
Arkansas. — It  is  a  little  over  one  year  and  a 
half  since  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  mis¬ 
sion  work  was  started  here.  In  November, 
1900,  Rev.  W.  F.  Grundy  began  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Ozark  Presbytery  and  since  then 
a  number  of  Sunday  schools  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  There  are  in  this  part  of  the  state  a 
large  number  of  little  railroad  towns  and  many 
country  neighborhoods  without  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  e.xcept  as  the  Sabbath  school 
missionary  is  able  to  supply  them.  .\  number 
of  these  places  are  asking  for  Presbyterian 
preaching  at  regular  intervals.  This  country 
lies  in  the  Boston  mountain  region  and  is 
noted  for  its  pure  water  and  healthful  climate. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  place  for  fruit-raising. 
Last  year  the  apple  sales  were  enormous  and 
hundreds  of  additional  acres  are  being  set  in 
trees.  The  people  are  hardy,  intelligent  and 
ready  to  help  themselves.  Missir>'’  '-ork  done 
here  now  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  show 
large  results. 


^^EELV^ELL  COnPANY 

Clinton  H.  Menoely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 


I  ('hurchoK,  Chapels.  Schools.  Ac, 
M  m  ■»  1q  tone  like  Bionze  Meta)  Hells 
hut  Ht  much  less  cost,  (  atahuruo 

seut  free.  THE  OHIO  BELL  FOUNDBT.  ClBcinnatl,0« 


CHURCH  BELLS 


CHIMES 
and  PEALS 


Best  Superior  Copper  ami  Tin.  Get  our  price. 

MeSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY,  Baltimore, Md. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


ORGANS  ol  all  alzea,  Latest  Improvements 

BOSTOK-NEW  YORK 
PHIL’A-CHICAGO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


HasItings  Co., 


iD 


EDORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Deeigng.  Work  delivered  in  any  pari 
J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

50  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


of  the  U.  S. 


weak  aeyea,  1  THOMPSON’S  EYE  WATER 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Illuir  Foiiiicintlon  Finy-FIflli  Vear. 

(’i»-*<lur*tion«l.  rr.*|.Hre**  for  any  Amerjeon  ColI*‘k-e,  New  buildnik'n. 
raiiij-ua  40  *.T*s.  M)>eral  endowment  juitill.-g  moderate  raU-s.  For  ■•4ta. 
lok'im  a.|.trea<« 

John  Kharpts  Il.ll..  I*rln.,  lllalrMlowii*  J 


RYE  SEMINARY 

.Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD.  OHIO 

The  forty-eighth  year  opens  September 
10,  1902.  Location  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  One  hour  from 
Cincinnati, on  Monon  and  Vandalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.  D.,  President 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wlssablckon  Heights, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  P.attekson,  Head  Mastei. 


j  “  Attention  Kindergartners !  ” 

I  The  only  school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teach- 
1  ers  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  con- 
j  nected  with  Alma  College.  Course  two  years— free  access 
!  to  libraries  and  educational  journals -Graduates  are 
j  furnished  State  certificates— are  assisted  to  remunerative 
positions.  For  further  information  address, 

!  Sec.  of  Alma  College,  .Mma,  Mich. 


ROAIMOKE‘=P.k^?.°^ 

Gourst's  for  Hplthk  ;  als(*  f’uin*!  (’oursp.  Geniiaii,  V  rt‘p<‘ti 
and  Siumish  taiiLdil.  lA!»nirv.*JLM«n)  voluniea.  .Mountain 
legation.  No  Iwr-rooiup.  Kxi*<*n«*8  small,  ('atalo^rue 
.\ddn*s8  tht*  lTt;^idetit.  Salem,  Va. 


A  Christian  Home  Schooi 

Of)  pay**  vxpenses  for  n  year  In  Genewee  Wes- 
9£UU  leyaii  Seminary,  Limn,  N.  Y.  Located  on 
Lehigh  Valley  U.  K.,  In  the  Garden  spot  of  the  Ein- 
|iire  State,  near  Rochester.  One  of  the  oldet  and  best 
schools  in  tlie  east.  Afost  others  get  S3(M(  for  eniinl 
neconiodations.  Full  courses,  with  special  attention 
to  English  Billie.  Social  and  religious  life,  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Business  and 
shorthand.  Write  to  President,  B.  W.  HUTCHIN¬ 
SON,  I>.  !>.,  for  information. 


Dedications 

Chicago,  III. — Tlie  Central  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Kcv.  Wni.  H.  Matthews  pastor, 
dedicated  a  connnodious  aiul  heautiful  chapel 
June  15th,  costing  with  the  lot  $30,000.  It 
is  constructed  to  accoininodate  a  Sunday 
School  of  1,000,  and  with  rooms  for  all  the 
special  institutional  needs  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  congregation,  including  a  gymnasium. 

The  Pii’litli  Presl’yterian  Church  dedicated 
its  new'  church  June  2Jnd.  The  auditorium, 
divided  hy  a  great  lifting  door,  into  two  parts, 
for  congregation  and  Sunday  School,  will  seat 
1,200.  Kev.  Pleasant  Hunter  U.U.,  of  the 
2nd  church,  preached  an  appropriate  and  in¬ 
teresting  sermon.  The  debt  of  $20,000  was 
raised  according  to  a  nnitiue  scheme  of  Dr. 
F.  C.  Wells,  and  the  Sanctuary  dedicated  hy 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  and  congrega¬ 
tion  with  much  fervor.  Their  former  church 
was  hurned  three  years  since.  This  church 
has  sent  off  three  mission  churches. 

Mortgage  Paid 

h'osTORiA,  O. — Huron  Presbytery,  the  clergy 
of  Fostoria  and  many  friends  thronged  the 
beautiful  church  of  PMstoria  on  the  evening 
of  May  6,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the 
church  from  a  mortgage  of  $17,500.  This 


mortgage  had  been  hanging  over  the  church 
for  some  years ;  but  upon  the  advent  into  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins, 
D.D.,  some  three  years  past  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  for  its  redemption  was  put  forth-  Dr. 
Hutchins  presided  at  the  Dedicatory  Services 
and  personally  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  tha 
mortgage  notes.  Addresses  were  given  by  the 
Rev.  Clement  G.  Martin.  D.D.,  of  Sandusky 
on  rite  Church  and  the  Home:  by  Rev.  Win. 
A.  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  on  The  Church  and  tha 
Local  Community :  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Lave  of 
Fremont,  on  Presbyterial  Fellowshii):  by  Rev- 
J.  F.  Harshbarger,  D.D.,  of  the  M.  K.  Churcli, 
on  Interdenominational  Fellowship.  'I'lie  re¬ 
union  that  followed  was  enlivened  by  excellent 
music  from  the  Sunday  School  CVehestra. 

Ordinations 

Morgan  Sheridan  Post  of  the  graduating 
class  of  -Xuburn  Seminary  May  13,  as  pastor 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy, 
X.  V. 

Henry  Harrison  Riggs,  a  Commencement 
speaker  at  Auburn  Seminary,  May  6,  in  Will¬ 
ard  Chapel  of  the  Seminary  as  an  evangelist, 
G.  P.  Sewall,  Profs.  Darling.  Beecher  and 
Riggs  taking  part.  He  will  take  up  mission¬ 
ary  work  under  the  American  Board  in  Cae¬ 
sarea. 


CHESAPEAKE  an^  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

“THE  RHINE,  THE  ALPS  AND 
THE  BATTLE  FIELD  LINE,” 

Handsome  Vestibuled  Trains  of  day  coaches,  Pullman  sleepers,  dinirg  cars  and 

observation  parlor  cars 

FAST  TIHE  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTinORE,  W  ASH  INQTON, 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 

RICHMOND, 

VIRGINIA  HOT  5PRING5, 

CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE, 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  ^  OHIO  RAILWAY 

Traverses  the 

MOST  PICTURESQUE  AND  HISTORIC  REGION  OF  AMERICA 

Mountains,  Rivers.  Canons,  Battlefields,  Colonial  Landmarks,  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  and  Summer  Homes  in  High  Altitudes. 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAriPHLETS,  ADDRESS 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Generel  Passenger  Agent, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


APPOmTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  Kew  York. 


Borne  Missions, 
Vorelgn  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Bducatlon, 
Publications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Vreedmen, 

Aid  for  Collegts, 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


-  516  Mai  set  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  W  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


7HE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEi 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK 

(Commonlr  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlnlsteis  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine? s'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Heading  Room  and  dally  religion: 
services  in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  138  Cnarlton  St., 
sear  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
Bat  ionailtles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  lb 
Aepeudent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samcbl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
Thbopbilus  a.  Brouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AflERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparcely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  re¬ 


presenting  all  the  Evangelical  churches  can  unite'  the 
settlers.  Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided. 


Ixpense 

Work  abides.  3375  new  schools  started  in  igoi;  8337  con¬ 
versions,  also  134  frontier  churches  from  schools  pre¬ 
viously  established.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a 
missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  fr^m 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 

E.  P.  Ba.ncroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


TEE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Inesrporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  11  iraiies  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Fort  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaUor't  Magazine,  the 
Snim in's  Friend  and  the  lAJe  Boat.  Her.  Dr.  CHA8.  A« 
STulHiARn.  Pres.;  W.  Hall  Ropes,  Trees.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
•titt,  O  U.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1835.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  or 
dialects.  Ily  Its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
MUslonarles,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vault  num¬ 
bers  Its  Spanish  publlcatl  ins  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  ne^s.  The  Society  Is  w  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  U  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  lag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Iw 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  Hew  York. 

Xstahllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
e'.sansed,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  b?mse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
ttoSP.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  13.40to  3  P..M. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visi¬ 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pre-? :  F.  K. 
Ea-mp,  Treaa;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 

AaRNARD,  Supt. 


For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethint'  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
Uie^g'.ims.  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedv  for  Dlarrhu'a.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  *'  Mrs. 
Window's  Soothing  Syrup  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


TEE  EATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  istli  Street,  Hew  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . II 00 

,2)  THE  YOL  TH'S  TE  dPERAN'  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Seml- 
mo..thly,  per  \  ear  ......  .49 

3)  THE  Wa’TEK-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
Wo  have  2100  I  EMPEKAN  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leafiets.  I’eriodlcals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


Curious  and  Interesting 

Every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  interpre¬ 
tation  and  use  of  terms,  and  hence  the  defin¬ 
ition  of  “liberal”  given  in  the  subjoined  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  Spanish  catechism  mav  not  be 
applicable  in  this  country.  This  catechism  is 
widely  distributed  by  the  priests. 

What  is  Liberalism? — A  dangerous  organi¬ 
zation. 

What  is  a  Liberal  ? — One  abandoned  by  God. 

Is  it  a  sin  to  be  a  Liberal  ? — It  is  not  only 
a  sin  to  be  a  Liberal,  but  to  call  yourself  one. 

Two  Tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Leave  New  York  August  2,  visiting  Chic¬ 
ago,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake 
City,  San  Francisco,  Del  Monte  (Monterey), 
Santa  Barbara.  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and 
Portland  on  the  going  trip. 

Returning,  Tour  No.  i  will  run  eastward 
through  %he  magnificent  Canadian  Rockies  by 
leisurely  daylight  trips,  with  stops  at  Glacier, 
Banff  Hot  Springs,  and  other  points,  reaching 
New  York  on  August  31. 

Tour  No.  2  will  run  eastbonnd  via  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,  including  the  usual  six- 
day  trip  through  that  interesting  preservcg 
arriving  New  York  September  4. 

Special  trains  will  he  provided. 

Rates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  any  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  east  of  Pittsburg,  including  transporta¬ 
tion,  Pullman  berth,  and  all  meals  on  the 
tour  except  during  the  five  days  spent  in  San 
Francisco,  when  Pullman  accommodations 
and  meals  are  not  provided: — 

For  Tour  No.  i,  $200.  Two  persons  occu¬ 
pying  one  berth,  $180  each. 

For  Tour  No.  2,  $250.  including  all  expenses 
through  Yellowstone  Park.  Two  persons  oc¬ 
cupying  one  berth,  $230  each. 

A  preliminary  announcement  outlining  the 
various  details  will  be  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Ticket  Agents,  Tourist  Agent.  HQ'S 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  -As¬ 
sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad.  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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Ue  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  \cu'  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 


By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fully  Illustratcrl  Ironi  Pliotoijraphs 


THOLTGIT  \  i.i'v  the  -tury  i";  fviu 

111'  u  |ii'(it(Miniily  Iniinii!)  us  well  as  re 
liijiotis  it  .ifseiM-s  a  |iIai-<' 

ill  evt-ry  Siiiulay  --eiKM,!  lihnii>.  tliiiii_;)i 
illtnuh'ii  foi  aiul  de'erviii<_'  ;i  ider 
—  77(1' 

'Die  antin'*'  h.is  ;i  t'uci!*'  j-en  iiid  a  kno^-l- 
i,f  itie  ieineuis  ‘‘ntt 'ills'  into  i'acd 

stcry  tcll.ii^  l'tn--e,  '•"lit  I.'d  with  a  mat' 

velouslv  ilia  tiuinc,  msiM-  a  s'liry 

winch  holds  t'lf  road  atUM.tiou  to  tin 
close.  —  7’/i<'  /'C'  ■■•■I'lJfi'!  .Itii 


It  is  a  unikof  lu\ >'  atnt  (  liavity.  i'l  heliall' 
of  (he  McAil  M',  .'loll  in  France  uni  is  a 
tieaiitiiixl  wav  (•:  ‘ioinu  >_'<hh'..  Ti'."  sioiy  i' 

0  ]deas  int  one  ami  is  inaile  tins  means  ol 
I'niigilio  01)1  the  i.sefnl  i\o;k  o!  the  luat 
hy  %\  hicii  I  lie  Mc.'ili  Missinii  caniesa  j  ure 
Gosjiel  on  I  ll‘,‘  ri  \  ers  and  canals  of  1  lalice. 
laverv  reaslel  of  !  he  hooK  will  lielji  on  the 
excellent  Work  of  ihe  JlcAll  .Mission.  —  The 
Ohn'  i  err 

Mrs.  I.ouiso  Sevnn  iir  In'iiel  ton,  of  tli? 
E'.ai.o'iis',  N'-v  ^'oi'k,  lias  vwitici,  most, 
attractivi  ly  of  tm- M'-.U!  Mission  in  I’.iiis. 
She  has  is-cenily  I'uhlisiied  a  cliariniiijr 
hook  in  story  fi'nii.  Tin- rsih  ni  Ih^d.uay, 
wliicli  )ri\es  an  ncc'.anu.  of  tin'  worl.  lone 
on  tile  mission  boat'  liscd  oi.  the  .ivis 
of  France. — Crrl/ttl  i 'n  ulr/h  rote .  h’ich- 
inond.  \'a. 

We  iiave  never  scin  the  j'laii  of  salviitioii 
more  siinpiy  and  tellinttly  I'resei/od  tl' in 
it  is  liere,  sninetina-s  to  htile  cii'hlreii  atid 
again  to  ohier  jimjile. — ( 'A a m  < itwri-rr. 


A  ehanniiii;  narrative  of  gos|,.  1  work 
aiiione  tile  [icasanis  and  tirtisaiisof  France. 
Not  Since  ajK'stulic  days  has  just  sm-h  a 
Work  he.-n  il'iiie.  It  is  lornr  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  I'Xidnng  tlie  Hihle 
as  ‘t  il'  I'ov.'ev  '  *■  (lo  i  tnno  s.ilvation." 
.V.s  the  iiici'ienis  :  re  a'l  fiann  real  life,  it 
niioht  ne  well  for  tln'se  wla.>  insi.sr  that 
•'there  is  no  drunkenness  iti  France”  to 
read  what  'ine  soi  s  ’.'  ho  ff  's's  freely  atnont; 
tlie  workim;  |ieo|'le  'Hie  little  inok  is 
viilnahle  tor  t 'a-  family  tahle  ainl  inv.ihi 
ahle  for  the  Siii;d:'. y  ,s'-liool  library  — The 
liTrrior. 

-Vn  interosiino  story  ehariningly  told. 

.  .  \\'o  hope  tills  hook  will  lie  widely 

rcti  I  ami  that  many  may  he  sntlieiently 
inieicsteii  to  send  ;i  'lo’i.ition  to  the  .\iner 
'•■■in  M'-All  .\ssoeialmn,  inH  <  hestinit 
street.  Fiiiladeli'lda — Ih  rir.e  of  Misriotm. 


r)o!isditfiil  jiictnres  of  cldhl  life,  ttie 
Work  of  the  inissioti.iry  iioat.  atid  tlie  mirrii- 
tive  of  soiuo  t'j'ical  eon  Versions — lliese 
latter  ,ill  true  to  the  faets  in  ea'  h  itisiunee 
— .and  des'Tii't  ions  invo!\mg  the  diliicully 
:uid  iierj.lexily  atti'tidin'.t  tlie  work.  Iielp  to 
keep  lip  ilie  rc’idei  s  i'lteri'st  in  li.e  hook 
from  ojieiiiiie  t'l  Ihiish. — 11  .  .stc/’ii  {'hrintimi 

Ailrof'llr. 


fl-.e  fairness  with  whieh  t'le  liornan  (.’a- 
tholie  situation  ni  innd  Franee  is  .stated 
add  ■  ifri'at  v.iine  to  this  nni.retendino  work. 
Iii'lee  i,  a  mere  [.h  .isin,;  liook  ha’  a  vtiried 
'.■iri'le  ot  readers  it  "  lii  he  iaini  ro  lind. 
—  The  Viinstinn  A'liuctite. 


fiBAbY  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


‘35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  V-^fk 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 


THROL'OH 


THE  EVANGELIST 

liy  special  arranj^ement  with  tlie  Publishers  weofier  tt)  our  Subscribers  the  followinjt 
latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 
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Pulit-h- 

Prici 

riio  linliiiir  I’arsitiii,  \an 

Dvkk .  . .^1  50 

Tlic  l  avalier.  (i  W.  C.\i:i,k .  1.50 

The  .'Ian  Iroiii  l.leiitfarrv,  Uai-I’Ii 

Cii.NNvn:  . . ' . 

Blaek  Kock,  IJai.i-ii  Conxoii . 

Sky  Pilot,  K.M.riM 'ONxoit . 

.\mos  .liuld,  A  MrrcHi'.Li,  . 

Papa  Boiieliard.  Moi.i.y  Kli.iot 

Sl'AWKI.I . 

Oliver  Croinoell.  T ii  i:(H> oh r, 

UoosKVKi/r . 

Hail'  Briiikcr.  Now  Ain'ionl.im 
Eilition,  Mai;\  Mvi'r.s  liouor.. 

The  .'lakine'  «1  .lano.  sakah  Hahx- 

Wr.1,1,  Ll.l.IUTT  . 

Win-oiiie  >' iiiiiaiiliooii,  Mi'.  M  ah 

(-AHHT  S^^(;s•l  Ki; . 

The  Kialil  ol  Way, 'iii.HKHT  Pakkkh  1 
The  Portion ol  i.ahor.  Maha  E.W  ii. 

KINS .  1.50 

Hahs  the  lnipo"il>lo.  Sahaii  Chano  1.50 

Hohorali,  .Iamhs  M  Lroi.ovv .  1.50 

{'iienni'tanee.I  ir.s W'l  ihMitcukll  1  .50 
Tlie  Helinel  of  Natarre.  l!i;i;Tri\ 

Rlnki.k .  1.50 

Mi'tress  .lay, .  1..50 

The  Hioirraphy  ol'  a  Uri/zly,  by 

Khxi.st  .SKTON-THo.MI’SoN.  . . ]  ,.50 
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1.00 
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Wiirns  ol  tlie  t  alihaire  I’ateli. 

by  AI.KK  IlKilAN .  l.oO  .80 

Havid  Maniin,  K.  N.  W  kstcott.  . . .  1.50  120 
A  Sailor's  l.oa',  iOo.i.i'v  i  >.  Evans.  2.o0  1  (lo 

FternaH'ily,  Hai.i.  Caixf .  1..50  1  20 

Kate  Honnelf,  Ehank  li  SfocKTOX.  1.50  1  2o 

Kiln,  Kuov Aim  Kn  i.iNG .  1..50  1  ;20 

riie  Oeiopii',  Euank  Nokkis .  1..50  1.20 

rii(‘  tiiMitleniai!  t'roni  Indiana, 

Booth  Takk iN'iToN .  1..50  1.2o 

Tlie  Master  t  liristian.  Mahik  Co- 

in.i.i.i .  1.50  1.20 

Striniitoui!  on  tlie  IMke,  John 

l;t(K;  Li.ovh .  .  1..50  1.20 

Hi 'iirreet  ion,  I  oimt  Toi.stoi .  1.50  1.20 

.laniee  .'lereditli,  1’ m  l  LEior.sTi.R 

Foim  . 1.50  1.20 

To  IhiM*  and  to  11  dd.  'IauyJohn.s- 

ToN .  1.50  1.20 

.indrey,  (.liisi  I'lililisla'H)  Mahy 

.loHNSToN . ! . 1  .50  1  2o 

'I  he  Knd  of  an  Fra,  .)ohn  S.  AVisk.  .  2.(t0  1.00 
the  lory  l.oier,  Sahaii  Oh.ve 

Jew  ITT . 1.50  1.20 

If  1  Were  KiiiL', -Ii  stin  Huxti.f.y 

McCauthy .  1.50  1.20 

In  the  I’oe,  IBi.tiakd  Hardisg 

Havis .  1..50  1.20 


. . plete. Set' of  SHAKESPEARE,  1>I(  KENS,  SCOTT, THACKERAY, STEVENSON,  KlPIJ.>'H,ete. 

//>  t/.V  lUtuKS  siipiil  ic(l  for  ('hii  rc'ics  a  ml  Sundtiy  Srltools.  It  ivilt  pnff  you  to  (jct 
our  ]>ricrs  and  ivrite  tiH  for  min  plea. 

I.owest  K'ti mates  also  I'nrnislied  for  Snndar  Seliool  and  Headin  Uooin  l.ihraries. 


FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  IN.mIRMATION. 
Address  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUL.LISHING  CO. 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


